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Yankee shuts down. 
NG Advantage rises 


Growing 

Pains 


Can local farmers keep feeding 
Burlington in an uncertain climate? 

BY ALICE LEVITT P. 30 
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The alchemy of pickling 


A night at the fair with Ke$ha 


Good, bad and ugly on Church St. 




DRINK DIFFERENT 

WEDNESDAY TASTINGS 

SEPTEMBER 04 - FOLK MACHINE WINES 
SEPTEMBER 18 - PAUL’S BOUTIQUE! 

LEARN MORE AT: 

EDALUS INE .COM 


FRIED CHICKEN AND WAFFLES! 

(802) 448-3070 bluebirdbbq.com 


DEDALP3 



THE 

SUMMER 

CLEARANCE 

SALE 

All clearance styles, 
buy one get 
one FREE. 


WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 




38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 

802-398-2020 



STELLA MAE 


96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.com 


Join us for Peat? mm 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences p ERFORMING 

SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 
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THE QUEBE SISTERS BAND 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 7:30 PM 

The Quebe Sisters Band simply stopped me in my tracks when I heard them the first 
time. Their blend of swing with a dash of contemporary color is unique in today's 
music world. They project a cannonball of stage presence and man , can they play. 
— Jimmy Buffett 

A night of western swing, hot jazz and swing standards, vintage country and 
traditional Texas style fiddle tunes with three National Old-Time Fiddlers Contest 
champion tide winners. The Quebe Sisters. 


OUTERBRIDGE: 
CLOCKWORK MYSTERIES 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 7:30 PM 

Montreal's Grand Masters of Illusion will take you on 
a magical adventure through time with revolutionary 
illusions, dance, and split-second artistry that will 
keep your whole family spellbound. Special family s 
4-pack tickets are available! ■; 
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SMOKED MEAT ★ LIBATIONS 


Who Needs Tonight, We’ve Got Amaro. 

Thursday, August 29 

Guest bartender Michael Buonocore is bringing 
the Italian herbal delights. Cocktail specials all night. 



he__ 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE - 
PRECOCIOUS PRODIGIES 

SEPTEMBER 13, 2013 7:30 PM 

Experience uncompromising musicianship, and timeless 
and energetic music, as the Burlington Ensemble 
presents works from Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Performance features guest pianist Joe Goetz from VPR. 


Spruce Peak _ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 



INFO © FARMHOUSE T S .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday, September 4th 

5pm to late 


ASTFOOD 

o eat copious amounts of 


Here’s your excuse to eat copious 
fast food and feel good about it 


Tater tots, heady 
nuggets, spicy chicken sandwiches, milk shakes, 
mini apple pies, veggie burger “Big Macs” 


using wholesome Vermont ingredients. 
Your childhood never tasted so good. 


FARMHOUSETG.com 








MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 



MAIN STREET LANDING 


ADDISON 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS 
VERMONT 



Unique event and performance 
space available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 




BURLINGTON'S 
DESIGNER BOUTIQUE 


20% OFF 





AUGUST 21-28, 
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FISSION 

ACCOMPLISHED! 


$250 


T uesday morning brought news that many 
Vermonters have waited a long time to hear: 
Entergy Corp., the New Orleans-based owner of 
the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power station 



In a written 
statement, Entergy 
chairman and CEO Leo 
Denault laid blame 
for VYs demise not 
on years of legal and 
political wrangling 
with state officials, re- 
peated maintenance 
troubles, or safety 
concerns with the 
41-year-old facility, but 

A transitional shift" 
in the natural gas 


a financial loser. 

Foes of nuclear power around the state praised the 
decision. Governor Peter Shumlin called the announce- 
ment the right decision for Vermont." And Senator 
Bernie Sanders said he was "delighted" with the news, 
saying the closure "will allow Vermont to focus on 
leading the nation toward safer and more economical 
sources of sustainable and renewable energy like solar, 
wind, geothermal and biomass." 

But the final chapter on Vermont’s one and only 
nuclear reactor has yet to be written. As Ken Picard 
reported Tuesday on 'Off Message,' the Seven Days 


facing 

facts 


political blog, Vermont faces at least a decade of decom- 
missioning and site cleanup. And, according to nuclear 
expert Arnie Gundersen, there may not be enough 

money in the VY 
decommissioning 
fund to get that 
job done. 

Gunderseris 
Burlington 
consulting firm, 
Fairewinds, was 
the first to sound 
the alarm in 2007 
about projected 
shortfalls in the VY 
decommissioning 
fund. He estimates 
the cleanup will 


mind a decade — 


Based on his experience dismantling other nukes 
around the country, Gundersen recommends that 
regulators keep a sharp eye out for problems that could 
jack up the final price tag, including underground leaks 
of radioactive materials such as cobalt strontium and 
cesium. He notes that one such leak at VYS sister plant, 
Connecticut Yankee, upped the cleanup costs there by 
about Si billion. Damn, Yankee! 



and partners. 
Intimidation tactics 
or just nosey? 

& 

BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 

The state dropped 
charges against 
JohnGrega, 


A NEW LEAF? 

Arizona thinks its 
fall foliage compares 
to Vermont’s. LOL. 


That’s how much University of Vermont 
students could now be fined if they're 
caught with drugs or alcohol 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Burlington's Code Enforcers Have Your 
Landlord's Number" by Kevin J. Kelley. 

How Bill Ward and Burlington’s code- 
enforcement office are keeping Queen City 
rental housing up to snuff. 

2. ‘Residents Only: Shelburne, and Now 
Essex, Restrict Access to Recreation" 
by Kevin J. Kelley, Two Vermont towns 
wont let nonresidents visit their beaches 
anymore. 

3. “The Show Sherpa Makes Music Festivals 
Comfy* by Dan Bolles. One Vermont man 
runs a business setting up luxurious 
campsites for music-festival goers. 

4. Side Dishes: "Slow Food Vermont Debuts 
a Farmers Market" by Alice Levitt A 
second farmers market is soon coming to 
Burlington’s City Hall Park. 

5. Side Dishes: "Vermont Tap House Opens in 
Williston" by Alice Levitt Williston's newest 
restaurant focuses on local food and beer. 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

<S>Vermont_ Yankee 

ties BVTYankee 

/T/iiwjrv 1 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ©SEVEN .DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Rule n° 14 


Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

Get Your Free Assessment by calling 1-866-637-0085 or visiting our 
website at champlain.edu/pathe to see how much time and money you 
can save with your own personal PATHe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 




OUTLETS 


All the lines 
you love... 

ReVive 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl’s Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 


Mirrer Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £«vned ~ Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 


FEED&acA; 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


HATEFUL LETTER 

Last week’s letter in response to a story about Burlington City Councilor Rachel Siegel 
offended at least a few readers. Running it was a tough call, but in the end, we decided 
the views expressed therein perfectly illustrate what Siegel went into politics to fight. 







I just got finished reading the Feedback 
pieces about Rachel Siegel, and I am very 
disappointed that you printed "The Problem 
with Siegel” by Ron Ruloff. I understand that 
you think it’s important to include a variety 
of perspectives, but is this really the only 
anti-Siegel response you got? Even if it were, 
why would you publish something that in- 
cludes so many myths and misconceptions 
not only about Siegel but also about several 
groups of human beings. It's great you ad- 
dressed Ruloff’s erroneous claim about 
the death rate from HIV/AIDS 
being higher than that from 
firearms. But you left too / 
many other claims to stand • 
without critique — for ex- 
ample, that queer women 
hate men; that gay or bisex- 
ual men are not “normal” 
and are of weak character; 
and that those who work for jw 

respectful treatment of the di- 
versity of family forms and identities 
that we humans come in are teaching people 
that the traditional family form is "mentally 
and morally defective" Then there’s the fact 
that you printed, without comment, a sug- 
gestion to quarantine homosexuals. This is 
hate speech, Seven Days. It's clear I disagree 

TIM NEWCOMB 


with Ron Ruloff, but I do understand why 
he would write what he did. What I don’t 
get is why you would print it. 


On July 31, Seven Days profiled Burlington's 
newest city council member, Rachel Siegel 
["Leftist, Militant and Queen Rachel 
Siegel is Shaking Up the Burlington City 
Council”]. While the author, Kevin 
Kelley, outlined Siegel’s accom- 
plishments on the council, 
the text drew the reader’s 
k attention to Siegel’s per- 
sonal history: her family 
composition and sexual 
j identity. Kelley seemed 
to be saying that identity 
politics is an adequate 
platform on which to base 
nunicipal policy. Not so. For 
iple, Siegel’s “most significant 
accomplishment,” an ordinance establish- 
ing a protest-free buffer zone around the 
Planned Parenthood clinic, while well 
intended, established a dangerous prec- 
edent. Protesters can now conceivably 
be prevented by the city from directly 








confronting those they protest against if 
their behavior impedes business-as-usual. 
Would this principle keep anti-F-35 activ- 
ists from legally marching on the airport? 
The mayor’s office? The local redoubts of 
congressmen Sanders, Leahy and Welch? 
Hard to say when you create a precedent. 

Further, politics-as-identity easily 
turns political dialogue into assertions and 
denunciations of "who one is.” Thus in the 
August 21 issue of Seven Days, a Burlington 
resident writes to savage Siegel, not for 
her legislative agenda but as a “hater of 
men, particularly white men” [Feedback, 
“The Problem with Siegel”]. He wonders, 
is she HIV-positive, suggesting she be 
“quarantined.” No elected official should 
be subjected to such an ad homonym rant. 
If she were a private individual, this letter 
would be slander and cause for a lawsuit. 
But Seven Days must shoulder some re- 
sponsibility for inviting this diatribe. 

What’s a better way to go? Just 
this week, Chelsea (Bradley) Manning 
showed us. While her revelations of 
government criminality made it pos- 
sible for us to understand human rights 
atrocities in Baghdad and Abu Ghraib, 
she kept the personal “story” of her 
evolving gender identity out of the dis- 
cussion until the gavel fell, sadistically 
and vengefully, sentencing her to 35 
years in a military prison. 

Charles Simpson 

BURLINGTON 

I don’t know Miss Siegel, and I don’t live 
in Burlington, but I was disgusted by last 
week’s Feedback from Ron Ruloff. Shame 
on Seven Days for printing such a hateful 

Peggy Treanor 

COLCHESTER 


Ron Ruloff’s letter concerning City 
Councilor Rachel Siegel is an unfair, nasty 
and very personal attack on a very good in- 
dividual. Mr. Ruloff signals that his dislike 
of Ms. Siegel has its origins in some expe- 
rience he had in Ann Arbor in the 1960s, 
where he ran into women who, in his 
words, "were haters of men, particularly 
white men.” It needs to be pointed out 
that this was before Ms. Siegel was born. 
Nowhere in his letter does Mr. Ruloff in- 
dicate that he’s ever even met Ms. Siegel. 

I am a heterosexual, white male who 
has worked closely with Councilor Siegel 
during the past year on an important issue 
involving a low-income neighborhood in 
Burlington. I have felt nothing but respect 
and encouragement from her. My interac- 
tions with Councilor Siegel demonstrate 
that she is warm, friendly, easy to work 
with and dedicated to the people of 
Burlington. 


It's too bad that Mr. Ruloff had an un- 
fortunate experience with some women a 
half century ago in a city for from here. To 
tarnish a talented and wonderful young 
woman who had nothing to do with that 
experience is the cheapest of cheap shots. 
Mr. Ruloff ought to be ashamed of himself. 

Neil Mlckenberg 
BURLINGTON 


MASTERFUL ARTICLE 

Amy Lilly's recent article about the 
“Midcentury Master" — Modernist archi- 
tect Edward Durell Stone — is itself master- 
ful [“Modern Landmark,” July 31]. Amy’s 
style, insight and creativity produced a 
solid article, capturing with respect and 
grace Stone's gem of a campus in the scenic 
hills of Putney, Vermont. I enjoyed reading 
it and commend your publication for pub- 
lishing journalism that matters. 

Brent Betit 
WHITINGHAM 

Betit is senior vice president 
of Landmark College. 


CHARLIE WORTH HIS SALT 

I have worked with and for Chef Charlie, 
and he is a true master [“Grilling the Chef” 
August 14]. His ability to conceive, create 
and prepare delicious food is a wonder- 
ful experience. I have seen hundreds of 
people enjoying his many dishes. I was 
very excited to read the article. We have 
not heard the last of Chef Charlie. 

Brent H. Curtis 
MONTPELIER 


WARD IS A WINNER 

My wife and I had the pleasure of being in 
Vermont for a while last year, and we feel 
your article accurately depicts Mr. Ward’s 
fairness and firmness to both sides of the 
rental equation [“Fix It, Man,” August 21]. 
Burlington is very lucky to have him. 

Adan Lerma 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
bargain priCes/ 


WELCOME^ 

BACK 

STEDENTS! 

Montehevre 
Crumbled Goat 

Cheese 

Sprinkle this great cheese 
on top of salads, pizza, or 
this seasons last gazpacho 
to reach new heights of 
flavor. Or make a delicious 
appetizer by toasting on a 
baguette and topping with 
fresh rosemary. With 2 lb. 
bags at just $5.99, you can 
try all of the above! 

Secco Italian 
Bubbles 

Share our passion for 
bubbles. Try a White or 
Rose from the Veneto for 
just $9.99/bottle. Celebrate 
something.. .Anything! 

( Cheese trader s 

WINE SEEKERS 

1186 TOlliston Rd., So. Burlington IT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 


SAM’S 



furniture 

Real Wood Since 1967 


New furniture offerings... 
Handcrafted 

Furniture! 



Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivery, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 



I^ed Square 


WED 8/28 ANDRIC SEVERANCE XTET 7PM 
DJCRE8 11PM 

THU 8/29 ELLIOT MAG1N0T 5PM 
SECOND AGENDA 7PM 
D JAY BARON/DJ CRE8 10PM 
FR18/30 DUPONT BROTHERS 5PM 
RUSTIC OVERTONES 8PM 
DJ MIXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 8/31 ZACH RHOADS DUO 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
UNIVERSAL REBEL 8PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS UPM 
SUN 9/1 SECOND AGENDA 7PM 
MON 9/2 THE HEISENBUELLS 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 10PM 

136 church Sfreef, Surlmgf «n 
Having a party? Renf f he blue r®o**i/ 
inf«?VedSTuareVf.c»»i 





VERMONT APPLES ARE IN! 


HOMEGROWN 

PRODUCE 

Sweet Corn, Tomatoes 
(plum & grape too!) 
Cucumbers, Eggplant, 
Squash, Potatoes, Green 
Peppers & Hot Peppers 


PICKLING 

CUCUMBERS 

Available in bulk! 


f COLOR \OUR FALL 

f with Garden Mums 
and Flowering Kale. 
Now in season! Many colors 
to choose from. 






Network 


WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF VT FOOD PRODUCTS 

Maple Syrup, Cheese, Salsa, Dressings & More! 

802 - 655-3440 

277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-8pm • Su 7am- 6pm f 

sammazzalarms.com • See our monthly sale couoonl • MC/VIsa/DIsc * 


BURLINGTON : 864.7899 
SOLD ONLY AT... COLCHESTER : 863.2653 

SHELBURNE : 985.3483 © 


tommoorebuilder.com 802.899.2376 


TOM MOORE & SONS 

Open House Tour 

Award Winning 

LEED Certified Home 


Stunning dresses 

for all your Fall events! 


Designs by 
David Meister 
Nicole Miller 
Trina Turk 
Eva Franco 


DanformShoesVT.com 


Visit one of Vermont's 
highest performing homes! 
Powered by Renewable Energy! 


Learn about the key elements 
of a high performance home 
from the foundation up. 


4 

% 

) 

o 


September 7, Noon to 5 
^122 Stevensville Road, Underhill Center 







contents 


dear^/lucy. 

(Bocfe-to-Scfieof 

Safe-! 

This S atwidaty, 
August 31 ST only 

Get 20 % ©I^your 

entire purchase 

(bait itemb included)! 



And don’t forget - 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 

always get 
10% off WITH THEIR 

VALID STUDENT ID 
(not combined with oilier |womotion&) 

38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
call for store hours 



BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 



Th s is not a 
sofa bed, 

it's an eye-catching, 
sleep-inducing, marvel 
of modem engineering. 


On Sale 
Now $300 OFF 

August 30th-September 30th 


BURLI NGTON 

FURNITURE 


388 PINE ST, BURLINGTON 
802.862.5056 

burlingtonfurniturecompany.com • Mon. thru Sat. 10-6, Sun 12-5 




End of Summer 
Bike Specials 

» Road 

Mountain 

Fitness & Bike Path J 


patagonia 


Burlington- 


patagonia 

Celebrating 40 Years 


157 Bank St, 


jton • patagoniaburlington.com • 802.923.2910 


Bike Clothing 

many styles 30% OFF 




LOOKING FORWARD 



MUST SEE, MUST DO 
THIS WEEK 


1 Night 

d cocreator of 
ntric nightclub 
in "Weekend 
lade a name for 
lervational humor, 
ler, the jokester 
ling anecdotes 


reflect the Boston-based artist's affinity for patterns 
present in nature. Metallic inks on paper encourage 
viewers to connect with the subject matter, line by lir 

SEE GALLERY PROFILE ON PAGE 66 


All in the Family 


Open-Air Wares 


Man of the Land 


AS HE 


SEES IT 


Winter Wonderland 


THROUGH SATURDAY 31 

THE SMALLEST DETAILS 

Mary O'Malley likes to look at things up clos&Jn tier • - 

show "Exquisite Beasts & Radiant Creatures" at 


BQutiliers 

10% OFF WITH STUDENT ID 

Art/Draftinq/Framinq Supplies 
Handmade Paper * Paints * Brushes 
Portfolios • Cards 




AND Have oevei tud a child bcfnt 

OR lUvrTfpcIduhclo 

of hypertension or preecbmpsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont would 



If you are Interested please call 
802-656-0309 for more information. 


ANNUAL VERMONT HEART WALK 

Register your 
team today 

vermontheartwalk.ors 

802 - 288-8302 

V Association I Heart Walk. 

My Heart. My Life T I 

r.waai.wuaandJBSNVCiWO- 


mm?. 

eat tresti- 



T wo years and $800,000 after 
launching an ambitious political 
advocacy group, bruce usman 
says he’s preparing for “phase 
three" of his peculiar bid to reshape 
Vermont state government: aboots-on-the- 
ground, Statehouse lobbying campaign. 

“People always say, ‘So what are you 
going to do with this? Send out more 
reports?’ Well, maybe,” the retired Wall 
Street investment banker says. “But what 
we’re going to try to do is move the state 
and those who would govern us. So we 
intend to be in Montpelier in January.” 

What Lisman and his nonprofit advo- 
cacy group, Campaign for Vermont, will 
lobby for remains to be seen, but you can 
bet it’ll have something to do with his 
favorite hobbyhorse, “transparency." He 
hints it may involve a new ethics code and 
financial-disclosure mandate for public 
officials. 

For many Vermont politicos, the ques- 
tion isn’t what phase three of Campaign 
for Vermont will look like but whether 
Lisman is secretly plotting a phase four: 
challenging Gov, peter shumun in 2014. 

“We’re all suspicious it’s something, 
because that’s how we’re built," says the 
state’s top elected Republican, Lt. Gov. phil 
scott, who’s counted himself out of the gu- 
bernatorial race. “But I’ve asked him point 
blank what he wants to do, and he says, ‘I 
just want Vermont to be a better place.”’ 
The speculation isn’t unreasonable. 
Since November 2011, Lisman has 
plowed more than $810,000 of his own 
money into Campaign for Vermont, he says 
— roughly $300,000 of which has gone to 
purchase radio, TV and online ads starring 
Lisman himself. 

“Imagine a world in which all 
Vermonters can feel secure and have the 
opportunity to prosper,” Lisman says in 
one typically generic ad as he leans casually 
against the counter at a diner. “Well, that’s 
our mission at Campaign for Vermont” 
Meanwhile, the 66-year-old Shelburne 
resident has been roaming the state, 
taking local power brokers out to break- 
fast and holding a dozen community 
forums to brainstorm solutions to the 
state's problems. This summer, he hired 
seven part-time, paid interns to staff a 
“grassroots advocacy team” charged with 
marching in parades and manning booths 
at county fairs. As of last week, more than 
700 Vermonters had signed on as CFV 
“partners," 5000 had put themselves on 
its mailing list and 7170 liked the group on 
Facebook. 

While that may sound like the handi- 
work of a candidate-in-waiting, Lisman 
and his associates say it's no such thing. 


“It’s a really interesting thing in 
Vermont: The minute you open your 
mouth and start voicing opinions that 
aren’t stupid, everybody tells you that 
you can run for public office,” says mart 
Alice mckenzie, a CFV cofounder and ex- 
ecutive director of the Boys & Girls Club of 
Burlington. 

Over coffee one recent morning at 
Trader Duke's in South Burlington, 
Lisman gently chided a political colum- 
nist for broaching the subject of electoral 
politics. Though he's committed himself to 
influencing public policy, he says, he wants 
to do it “in an unconventional way.” 

“The normal way is go into politics, 
run for the legislature, be a selectboard 
member," he said. “I thought there would 
be a different path, and that would be to 
present ourselves as we think we are: non- 
partisan, not connected to parties." 



TEAR HIM 11MB 
FROM LIMB. 


KEVIN ELLIS 


Lisman was joined at the breakfast 
table by third-generation lobbyist shawn 
shouldice, who coordinates CFV’s work 
out of her Montpelier office, and ben 
kingsley, a fresh-faced Norwich University 
grad and member of the "grassroots” team. 

For much of the hour, Lisman argued 
that his was a new approach to advocacy, 
but he kept falling back on empty politi- 
cal cliches: "practical ideas,” “alternative 
paths” and "pragmatic solutions to thorny 
problems." 

Asked to sum up his group’s core 
philosophy in a sentence or two, Lisman 
rambled on and on. 

“We think there are challenges, and we 
think we can offer solutions,” he said in his 
best shot at a succinct answer. "And we 
think we can convince, through coalition 
building, the people we elect to govern us 
to change their perspective and choose a 
new path." 

Say what? 

For a guy who forswears any interest in 
public office, his answer — or nonanswer — 
to the question of whether he’d challenge 
Shumlin was as dodgy as answers get. 

“Well, right now we are entirely fo- 
cused on Campaign for Vermont,” he said. 

Asked whether that was a yes or a no, 
Lisman responded, “No plans to." 


No plans to. OK. Does that 
mean you are affirmatively saying, 
“I will not run for governor in2014?" 

“I’m affirmatively saying this is what I 
do. This is what I’m good at," he said. 

That’s not very affirmative. 

“I think it is,” Lisman countered. 

But you're not ruling it out, obviously. 

“I don’t give it any thought,” he said. “I 
don’t take it seriously.” 

Neither do some in the professional 
political class. 

“There’s no shortage of people in this 
world who are deluded enough to think 
they can be governor,” says Democratic 
lobbyist kevin ellis of KSE Partners. 
“These are junior-varsity people who think 
they can compete against professionals. 
Peter Shumlin is a professional. And Peter 
Shumlin will tear him limb from limb.” 

On the other side of the aisle, Vermont 
Republican Party chairman jack lindley 
says he’s not going out of his way to recruit 
Lisman — and he too is skeptical about 
whether the Shelburne resident can over- 
come his politically problematic past. 

“What can I say? How else can I better 
describe it? He’s made his money on Wall 
Street and he's a Vermonter now,” Lindley 
says. “Nobody should denigrate his abil- 
ity to do that, but there’d be some issues 
that would arise around his background, I 
suppose.” 

Scott echoes the point, comparing 
Lisman to another wealthy self-funder 
who lost in a landslide to Sen. bernie 
Sanders in 2006. 

“I thought rich tarrant was an inter- 
esting guy, as well, who had a lot of good 
ideas, but because he had a lot of money, 
that was one of his downfalls,” the lite gov 
says. “I’m not sure that’s an attractive at- 
tribute necessarily for a candidate." 

That may be true, but there’s no deny- 
ing that the Old North End native is a 
Vermonter — and a self-made man. After 
graduating from the University of Vermont 
he moved to New York City in 1970 to work 
as a file clerk, moonlighting as a bartender 
and taxi driver. 

Lisman joined the investment bank 
Bear Stearns in 1984 and became co-head 
of global equities three years later. Over 
the next 21 years, he says, he grew his divi- 
sion from a $50 million backwater into a 
$2.5 billion business, eventually managing 
2350 people. 

But in March 2008, Bear Stearns col- 
lapsed under its own weight After overlev- 
eraging itself on risky derivatives, the com- 
pany was forced by the Federal Reserve to 
sell itself for $2 a share to J.P. Morgan — a 
decision that made Lisman “furious,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


On the afternoon of March 11, wrote 
the Wall Street Journal's kate kelly, “the 
usually taciturn" Lisman “climbed atop a 
desk near his fourth-floor office and de- 
manded his traders' attention." 

“‘Let’s stay focused,’ he bellowed. 'Keep 
working hard. Bear Stearns has been here 
a long time, and we're staying here. If 
there's any news, I’ll let you know, if and 
when I know it’" 

Five days later, the company was gone. 

Unlike most Bear employees, Lisman 
was hired by J.P. Morgan to oversee its 
new acquisition. But he stayed only a year, 
selling his Sth Avenue condo in September 
2009 for $12.8 million to move to Shelburne, 
where he’d built a home. _______ 

Lisman clearly recognizes 
that Wall Street doesn’t sell in 
Vermont. 

In a letter he wrote two 
years ago on Campaign for Vermont’s 
website, he said that the state “must 
diligently make sure that the principles of 
Main Street prevail over the excesses of 
Wall Street," adding that “too big to fail" is 
not a “Main Street concept." That note has 
since been removed. 

Lisman says he bears no responsibility 
for Bear’s excesses and ultimate failure. 

“We had nothing to do with the end of 
the world — the end of the stock market," 
he says, differentiating the global equities 
division he ran from those that pushed 
Bear under. “I wasn’t part of that business. 

I had little to do with it. My hands were 
completely full.” 

He says he perceived problems at the 
company ahead of the crisis but was pow- 
erless to address them. 

“Could I have done something? No, 
the answer is not mucin And nothing to 
change the course of events at my firm or 
the world,” he says. “It’s silly for people to 
think — they must be reaching — to think 
that I have some unusual responsibility.” 

After settling down in Vermont, 
Lisman set about to meet with the state's 
movers and shakers. In November 2011, 
he formally founded CFV with McKenzie 
and tom pelham, an Arlington indepen- 
dent who served in the Snelling, Dean and 
Douglas administrations. 

“I think the underlying premise 
was if you look around the state, things 
aren’t going well,” Pelham says. “There’s 
no place in Vermont where one can go 
to chart a different course. And that, I 
think, is the genesis of Campaign for 
Vermont.” 

Adds McKenzie, “There hasn’t been a 
voice for the moderates. It’s an important 
vehicle to give moderates a place to voice 
their opinions. It's really worthy work.” 

What are those opinions? The group 
has produced papers on education reform 
and government transparency, and has 
advocated against Shumlin’s single-payer 
health care proposal and his energy policy. 

For many political observers, CFV 
and its founder have become a bit of a 


POLITICS 


Rorschach test. Nobody seems to agree on 
what they stand for. 

Former Vermont Democratic Party 
chairman jake perkinson calls the group’s 
politics “on the conservative side of the 
spectrum.” 

But according to david coates, who 
has served with Lisman on the boards of 
National Life and the University ofVermont, 
“This is a man who when he was in New 
York was a liberal Democrat. People keep 
saying he’s a right-winger, but he’s not.” 

“The easy reportage on Bruce Lisman 
is that he’s a wealthy businessman who is 
working to improve the business environ- 
ment in Vermont," says Hinesburg writer 
bill schubart, a friend of 
Lisman's. “The reality of it 
is that he cares about every 
aspect of Vermont, including 
education, the social safety 
net, and is a much, much more nuanced 
individual than many people were aware.” 

Lisman himself will only say he “was 
a longtime Democrat” who “gave it up 
along the way." According to Shelburne 
town clerk colleen haag, he voted in the 
Republican presidential primary in March 
2012. But given the lack of a race on the 
Democratic side, who didn’t? 

Lisman’s history of political contribu- 
tions is varied. Since 1990, he's donated 
$56,400 to federal candidates of all stripes. 
Recipients have included tom oaschle, 

BARACK OBAMA and BILL and HILLARY CLINTON 

on the left — along with bob dole, orrin 
hatch and richard shelby on the right. In 
the past four years, he’s given regularly 
to the Vermont Republican Party — but 
also to Vermont Democrats such as peter 
welch and Patrick leahy. 

Whatever his politics, it's unclear pre- 
cisely what Lisman's accomplished thus 
far with his six-figure investment. Though 
he claims he's influenced Shumlin's rheto- 
ric, it’s hard to spot a clear policy victory. 

“I don’t think he’s really moving the 
needle to advance the causes he cares 
about so much,” says Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group executive direc- 
tor paul burns. “It seems to be more about 
self-promotion than anything else.” 

Lisman takes the left's criticism in 
stride — and he hopes to win over the 
skeptics one by one. 

“Maybe they’re afraid we'll succeed 
in offering up better ideas than they’ve 
managed so far,” he says. “Maybe the right 
should feel the same way. Who knows?" © 
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local matters 


Forget Parking Problems, Shoplifting and That Pesky 
Lawsuit: Business Is Booming on Church Street 


T he Church Street Marketplace 
looks its best in high summer. 
Crowds of locals and tourists 
arc around street performers, 
line up at food carts and jam into the 80 
restaurants, bars and retail shops on the 
four-block-long pedestrian mall. 

Only asingle space is currently vacant. 
It's on the previously problematic “top 
block” between Cherry and Pearl streets, 
where five stores had been unoccupied 
as recently as a year ago. The real estate 
in Burlington's festive, thriving shopping 
precinct commands some of the highest 
commercial rents in Vermont — up to 
$40 per square foot. 

But even as they count their cash, 
Church Street merchants worry about 
troublemakers and panhandlers scaring 
away customers. Along similar lines, 
some shopkeepers are failing at “loss 
prevention”— the retailer's euphemism 
for shoplifting. 

Curbing such unlawful behavior was 
the goal of the no-trespass ordinance the 
city council adopted earlier this year. It 
triggered controversy — but not among 
Church Street merchants. “There's been 
a noticeable improvement since the 
ordinance took effect," says marketplace 
director Ron Redmond. “Businesses 
generally say it’s working.” 

Police chief Mike Schirling agrees 
the ordinance is proving effective. He 
suggests that the threat and actu al orders 
of banishment from the marketplace 
have made disruptive incidents less 
common. As of mid-August, Schirling 
reports, 35 persons have been exiled 
from Church Street for one day, four 
have been banned for one month, and 
one has been told to stay away for a full 

Local civil liberties attorney Sandy 
Baird has filed suit seeking suspension 
of the ordinance, partly on the grounds 
that it's unconstitutional to ostracize 
persons who have only been charged 
with — not convicted of — offenses 
such as disorderly conduct, vandalism 
and possession of open containers of 
alcohol. Defenders of the ordinance 
argue that banishment is a necessary 
response to such behaviors because the 
courts are too clogged to impose timely 
punishments. 

Justice also proceeds slowly in 
the cases of individuals charged with 
shoplifting, says Burlington Business 
Association director Kelly Devine. “The 
court system can’t send the message 


that you’ll be swiftly punished for doing 
this,” she comments. 

And Schirling points out that 
“repetitive" retail thieves are responsible 
for a significant proportion of the 
pilfering on Church Street. "Addiction 
issues” mostly account for that pattern, 
he says. 

It’s not just an item or two that gets 
stolen, Devine notes. “Someone can run 
out with a whole stack of jeans, so you 
just know it’s about reselling," she says. 

Shoplifting was a key reason for Old 
Navy’s relocation from Church Street to 
Maple Tree Place in Williston, Redmond 


reveals. The former Borders bookstore’s 
loss-prevention measures were also 
ineffective, he says. And “Macy’s braces 
themselves for the days when there’s 
drug court” directly across Cherry Street 
from the department store, Redmond 

Marc Sherman, owner of Outdoor 
Gear Exchange, says shoplifting remains 
a serious problem for his business, even 
though one of his employees works full 
time overseeing OGE’s security systems. 
Losses from theft have not been reduced 
since his store moved from Cherry Street 
two years ago into the former Old Navy 
space, Sherman notes. 

Maven, however, has had the opposite 
experience. The skateboard boutique 
has experienced “a lot less theft” in the 
two months it's been on Church Street, 
says co-owner Trina Zide. 


Maven had been eager to move from 
Cherry Street onto the marketplace for 
the past three years, “but there haven’t 
been a lot of open spaces," Zide relates. 
“We jumped on it” when a store half the 
size of Maven’s previous outlet became 
available, she says. And the move has 
paid off, even though she’s paying almost 
twice as much rent on Church Street as 
she did on Cherry, Zide says. 

Like other merchants on the 
pedestrian mall, OGE’s Sherman says 
he’s generally getting value in return 
for the mandatory dues paid for broad 
marketing efforts coordinated by the 


nine-member Marketplace Commission. 
The fee also pays for services beyond 
those supplied by the city, such as rapid- 
response snow removal. 

But the Marketplace Commission has 
struggled in recent years to cover those 
costs without boosting the “common- 
area fee” paid by all merchants on 
Church Street. It’s currently set at $2.75 
per square foot of ground-floor space, 
up to a maximum of 20,000 square 
feet. Burlington Town Center, the mall 
within a mall, thus pays the fee on only a 
tenth of its 200,000 square feet of selling 
space; and with its 23,000 square feet 
on the corner of Church and Cherry. 
Outdoor Gear Exchange gets a break as 

The maximum amount of space 
taxed in the form of the common-area 
fee was put in place in the early 1990s 


as an “anchor exception.” Marketplace 
commissioners agreed at the time 
that large-scale tenants such as J.C. 
Penny, Woolworth and Magrams then 
doing business on Church Street were 
so valuable in the larger competition 
between the downtown marketplace 
and the University Mall in South 
Burlington that it justified extending 
them a big break in assessed fees. Also 
part of that deal: Stores eligible for the 
“anchor exception” have to pay only 80 
percent of the common-area fee. 

Now the Marketplace Commission, 
which functions as a self-sustaining unit 
of city government, could use a break 
itself. It's running a cumulative deficit of 
$204,000, two-thirds of which it racked 
up in fiscal year 2012. The largest figure in 
red ink for that year was an unbudgeted 
$50,000 for added security. From June 
to September, the marketplace hired 
guards to patrol alleyways and delivery 
entrances from 3 to 7 a.m. 

That move came in response to 
what the marketplace's fiscal year 2013 
annua] report describes as “a serious 
increase in vagrancy, public inebriation 
and disorderly conduct.” Specifically, 
the rental cops were assigned to prevent 
“sleeping, defecation/urination, alcohol 
and drug use behind our properties,” the 
report says. “The program was effective 
but expensive.” 

Claiming that the mission had been 
accomplished, the marketplace gave 
up the enhanced security. The annual 
report notes that it's now implementing 
a variety of cutbacks in order to balance 
a “very lean” $926,000 budget that has 
been overspent due in large part to 
“unexpected capital repairs," including 
patches to a “failing electrical system.” 
The lighting system on the 32-year-old 
marketplace has since undergone a $2 
million modernization, largely covered 
by a federal grant. 

For the current fiscal year, the 
marketplace expects to register $97,000 
more in revenues than it racks up in 
expenses, with the surplus to be applied 
to deficit reduction. Redmond says 
savings are being achieved through cuts 
in travel, administrative overhead and 
staff salaries, which last year totaled 
$285,000 for seven full-time employees 
and a few part-timers and consultants. 

The marketplace also reaps revenue 
from licensing fees it charges street 
vendors. Similarly, restaurants that 
set up sidewalk cafes must pay extra 
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for their use of a portion of the public 
right-of-way. Both types of levies are 
structured in tiers; food cart owners pay 
more to operate on the city hall block 
than on the top block, for example, 
while a sidewalk cafe offering only 
pastries and coffee costs its proprietor 
fess than one serving full meals and 
alcohol. 

Burlington city councilors did not 
raise the marketplace's budget issues 
during a recent session at which 
Redmond and commissioners Phil 
Merrick and Buddy Singh presented 
the annual report. Council members 
were more curious about the mix of 
local and national shops on the mall. 
Redmond assured them that Vermont- 
owned businesses make up the majority 
of marketplace outlets. In a subsequent 
email he specified that 77 percent of the 
shops are under local ownership — not 
counting the stores in Burlington Town 
Center, which mainly hosts national 
chains. 

Redmond also offers a profile of 
Church Street shoppers, based on 
a weeklong survey conducted by 
merchants two years ago. It found 
that 55 percent of customers live in 
Chittenden County, while the rest 
Were from elsewhere in Vermont or 
from 44 other U.S. states, five Canadian 
provinces and 17 countries. 

It's that large, broad customer base 
that leads side-street retailers to ogle 
the marketplace. Many would gladly 
relocate there — if they could afford 
the rent. A sizable number indicated 
in a marketplace-sponsored survey last 
year that they'd be willing to ante up 
something in order to get a bigger piece 
of the action that now stays centered on 
Church Street. 

Preliminary discussions are under 
way, Redmond says, on setting a side- 
street fee smaller than the $2.75 per 
square foot charged on Church Street 
proper. In exchange, the marketplace 
would launch promotional initiatives 
on Cherry, Bank and College streets that 
could include banners, lighting displays 
and an extension of the bricked walkway. 
Any move to expand the borders of the 
marketplace, even if only for marketing 
purposes, would require approval by the 
Burlington City Council. 

Five side-street business owners or 
managers interviewed by Seven Days 
said they were interested in learning 
details of the proposal, especially the 


size of the fee that might be assessed. 

But Adrianna Smith, manager of 
the year-old Liebling women's clothing 
shop on College Street, says her business 
is doing fine as is. “We’re happy to be 
where we are,” Smith declares. “A lot 
of our customers are Vermonters who 
don’t necessarily always want to shop 
on Church Street.” 

Beth Garbo, owner of Tick-Tock 
Jewelers on Bank Street, echoes that 
assessment. ‘We’re happy with the way 
it is now," she says. 'We already get a lot 
of foot traffic from the garage” across 
the street, Garbo notes. 

That main marketplace parking 
structure is now almost 40 years old and 
in need of a costly rehab, notes the BBA 
leader Devine. But in part because city 
taxpayers are unlikely to want to spend 
“several million dollars” for such a fix- 
up, she says, the association is exploring 
alternate sources of revenue. That 
effort is related to a plan to establish a 
downtown-parking district that would 
put all three municipal garages and 
most privately owned lots under single 
management. 

Such a move could produce cost- 
saving efficiencies while providing the 
city greater flexibility and, potentially, 
higher tech capacity to accommodate 
cars downtown, Devine says. Parking 
fees could be made to vary from facility 
to facility, for example, and perhaps also 
be adjusted in accordance with time of 
day or night. 

Businesses grouped into a Downtown 
Improvement District covering the 
entire area from Lake Champlain to 
South Winooski Avenue and from Maple 
to Pearl streets already pay a combined 
$300,000 a year to offset die city’s cost 
of providing two free hours of parking 
at its garages. The payment results 
from a 1998 agreement by downtown 
businesses to continue paying a portion 
of Burlington’s additional property tax 
levy on commercial enterprises. That 
extra assessment was eliminated as a 
result of the state reforms in education 
funding initiated through Act 60. 

Sorting out parking plans is the 
marketplace’s top priority at present, 
Redmond says. The possibility of levying 
fees for side-street merchants won't be 
addressed in a focused way until the car 
question gets answered. And that won't 
be easy, Devine acknowledges. “People 
can get very emotional when it comes to 
parking,” she says. ® 
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local matters 


Milton Firm Creates a “Virtual Pipeline” for Big 
Natural Gas Customers 


T his week, Entergy announced 
that it's finally pulling the plug 
on Vermont Yankee The main 
culprit for killing the New 
England nuclear-power market — cheap 
natural gas — is the same fuel that’s 
driving the astonishing growth of NG 
Advantage. 

The Milton headquarters of NG 
Advantage looks more like a truck stop 
than a start-up company that’s altering 
the energy landscape of New England. 
Two temporary office trailers and six 
tractor-trailer cabs are parked in the 
asphalt lot, near what look like two ordi- 
nary fuel pumps. 

In fact, the pumps are dispensing nat- 
ural gas via truck to a growing number 
of commercial customers that can’t get 
it by any other means — the first natural 
gas delivery business of its kind in the 
nation. In the six months the company 
has been operating, it's become one of 
Vermont Gas Systems' largest natural 
gas customers; last week NG announced 
plans to open a second facility in New 
Hampshire. 

NG Advantage has found a busi- 
ness opportunity in the widening gap 
between the cost of natural gas and 
other fuels such as oil, propane and 
wood pellets. In effect, it’s created a 
“virtual pipeline” that allows some of 
New England's largest fuel consumers to 
switch to natural gas years before a real 
pipeline ever reaches them. It does so by 
tapping into the Vermont Gas Systems 
supply that comes down from Canada to 
Chittenden County. After compressing 
and loading the fuel into its own spe- 
cially designed tanker trailers, NG trucks 
the compressed natural gas, or CNG, to 
energy-intensive consumers, such as 
hospitals, universities and paper mills. 
If those customers could buy directly 
from Vermont Gas, they would likely pay 
about 50 percent less for energy; with 
NG, which has additional shipping costs, 
they save between 30 and 40 percent. 

NG Advantage has another sell- 
ing point; conversion to natural gas is 
“greener.” CNG burns much cleaner 
than other fossil fuels, emitting fewer 
particulates and greenhouse gases. Gov. 
Peter Shumlin’s long-term energy plan 
calls for dramatically expanding natu- 
ral gas use in Vermont, which includes 
support for extending the pipeline to 



Middlebury and Rutland, increased 
gas-fired electric generation and 
expanding the use of CNG-powered 
fleet vehicles. 

Lawrence Miller, Vermont’s sec- 
retary of commerce and commu- 
nity development, is an unabashed 
supporter of NG Advantage and its 
potential to spread natural gas use 
to businesses outside of Chittenden 
and Franklin counties currently 
served by the pipeline. 

“Anywhere we can deliver cost 
improvements in the energy port- 
folio, I think it’s very important we 
do so,” Miller said. “We can’t afford 
to meet our climate objectives by 
just having manufacturers go out of 
business. That just won’t work.” 

The couple who started NG 
Advantage, Tom and Mary Evslin 
of Stowe, have a long history of 
starting and running innovative 
businesses. In the mid-1990s, Tom 
Evslin conceived, launched and 
ran AT&T’s first internet service 
provider, AT&T WorldNet Service. 
Then in 1997, the Evslins teamed up 
to found ITXC Corp, a NASDAQ- 
traded company that provided 
wholesale VoIP, or internet-based 
telephone calls. By 2000, ITXC had 
become the world's largest internet 
telephone network, with custom- 
ers in more than 175 countries. 

Tom Evslin later served as 
Vermont's chief technology officer 
and “stimulus czar” and oversaw 
the distribution of federal stimu- 
lus dollars; Mary Evslin was the 
founding chair of the Vermont 
Telecommunications Authority. 
Both had retired when they de- 


;il TOM EVSLIN 
SAW A CHANCE TO CAPITALIZE ON 
ANOTHER “DISRUPTIVE CHANGE” 
IN AN INDUSTRY- IN M 
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notably, horizontal drilling and 
hydraulic fracturing, aka “frack- 
ing," it has become economically 
viable to recover gas from locations 
no one had previously thought pos- 
sible. Suddenly, businesses off the 
pipeline were at a disadvantage 
compared to competitors that were 
on it. When Evslin began seriously 
considering the NG Advantage 
model, the price of natural gas 
versus oil on a per-BTU basis had 
finally dropped low enough that, 
according to his calculations, this 
business model could turn a profit. 

Still, Evslin had to convince 
New England's large energy users 
to make the switch. That proved 
easier than expected when he 
identified customers that “ had to do 
something new because they had 
no other choice. They had to get 
their energy costs under control, or 
else." 

is 70-year- 
:o find some- 
one young and successful to be the 
“face” of the company. In April 
2012, the CEO job went to Neale 
Lunderville, the erstwhile secretary 
of administration for former gover- 
nor Jim Douglas. In October 2011, 
Gov. Peter Shumlin tapped him 
to oversee Vermont’s recovery ef- 
forts after Tropical Storm Irene. As 
soon as his Irene work was finished 
— “First I needed Neale to fix the 
roads for us!” Evslin quipped — the 
Evslins approached him. Last week, 
the thirtysomething CEO was on 
vacation. 

Tom Evslin admits that the 
energy sector was new to all of 


cided to launch NG Advantage — their wife had exploited a similar opportunity them. But both he and Lunderville 
latest venture — two years ago. 

Evslin said the idea of trucking 


back in the 1990s with ITXC when the 
price of long-distance phc 


ral gas to large industrial customers off internet connections begat 


the pipeline first occurred to him while 
working on a federal grant application to 
retrofit Vermont homes and businesses 
with smart electricity meters. When he 
saw that the wholesale price of electric- 
ity had declined due to lower natural gas 
prices, he realized he was looking at a 
long-term phenomenon. 

“I like to think about what opportuni- 
ties there are when all the assumptions 
change," Evslin explained. He and his 


precipitously. With NG, Evslin 
chance to capitalize on another “disrup- 
tive change” in an industry — in this 
case, North America’s natural gas boom. 

For decades, the price of oil and natu- 
ral gas dovetailed each other. If major 
manufacturers weren’t located on a gas 
pipeline, it didn’t make financial sense to 
truck the gas to them. 

However, with the advent of new ex- 
traction technologies in the last six years, 


had previously served as secretaries of 
calls and transportation; Evslin from 1981 to 1982 
dropping under then-governor Richard Snelling, 
Lunderville from 2006 to 2008 under 
Douglas. 

Evidently, their collective savvy in 
navigating the world of regulatory affairs 
paid off. In 2011, NG Advantage asked 
the Vermont Public Service Board to for- 
mally declare that it didn't have jurisdic- 
tion over this new breed of energy busi- 
ness. Although NG Advantage planned 
to sell natural gas just as Vermont Gas 
does, the company argued that it would 
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not have a monopoly and thus shouldn’t 
be regulated like a public utility. 

It took six months, but the PSB finally 
agreed. One hundred days later, NG 
Advantage had all the permits it needed 
to start construction. On September 27, 
2012, the company broke ground on 
the Milton facility and completed work 
last February. Then, with 15 employees 
and 15 custom-built trailers containing 
carbon-fiber fuel tanks originally de- 
signed for the NASA space program, NG 
Advantage began delivering natural gas 
to its first customers in March. 

Among the first to sign up was 
Soundview Paper, which produces recy- 
cled paper towels, tissues and napkins at 
a paper mill in Putney and fit the criteria 
to make the conversion worthwhile: It 
consumed at least 150,000 gallons of 
oil or propane a year. On March 28, the 
energy-intensive plant, which operates 
around the clock and processes about 
110 tons of recycled material each day, 
switched from oil to CNG to power its 
boilers. 

Soundview didn't have to build 
any storage tanks to do so; when NG 
Advantage delivers a trailer full of gas, 
it leaves the trailer there for as long as 
it takes the company to go through the 
supply. Fuel levels are monitored re- 
motely via computer by NG Advantage's 
dispatchers, with deliveries scheduled 
automatically as needed — from two a 
day to one every four days. Evslin notes 
that his company maintains no com- 
puter servers in Vermont Instead, it 
relies entirely on cloud computing and 
servers in other regions of the country. 
In the event a major storm shuts down 
all of New England, he says, “We can 
worry about our customers, not our 

Soundview CEO George Wurtz 
reports that the switch has allowed 
the mill to reduce its C02 emissions 
by nearly a third. With the money it’s 
saving on energy, the company recouped 
the cost of the conversion within a few 
months. 

How does Vermont Gas feel about all 
this? Great, apparently. The next best 
thing to counting Wurtz as a customer is 
having its biggest buyer, NG Advantage, 
convert him to gas. 

“NG Advantage is an innovative 
way to bring another energy source to 


Vermonters who don’t have access to 
natural gas,” says Steve Wark, commu- 
nications director for Vermont Gas. “We 
see them as a valuable partner, because 
not only are they helping to get natural 
gas to more customers, it also helps us 
pre-develop specific areas." 

As Wark explained, it will likely 
be years before Vermont Gas can run 
its pipeline as far south as Rutland 
— and organized opposition in Addison 
County suggests it’s not a slam dunk. 
Other parts of the state may never have 
access to natural gas via pipeline. 

Not everyone is convinced that NG 
Advantage is such a gas. Some local 
environmentalists charge that getting 
Vermont’s largest fuel consumers to 
switch from one fossil fuel to another 
is a step in the wrong direction. And 
there’s the added irony that NG’s fuel is 
currently delivered by diesel-powered 
trucks — not vehicles that run on CNG. 

Paul Burns, executive director of 
the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group, suggests that the relatively low 
price of natural gas in recent years 
doesn't factor in the true ecological 
costs of its extraction, especially as the 
industry becomes increasingly reliant 
on fracking. Thus, he says, natural gas 
is less deserving of its reputation as the 
“cleaner fuel.” 

Some, such as Evslin and commerce 
secretary Miller, recognize the environ- 
mental hazards associated with fracking 
but suggest that natural gas will serve as 
a valuable “bridge" to a cleaner energy 
future. Bums disagrees. 

“Fracking is not the 'bridge' that 
we ought to be crossing to be getting 
to cleaner fuels,” he argues. “We really 
think it’s time to skip the bridge and 
move directly to cleaner fuels.” 

Evslin counters that many of the past 
problems associated with fracking are 
now being addressed. He also points out 
that the natural gas NG Advantage buys 
comes from the TransCanada pipeline, 
most of which comes from conventional 
extraction methods. 

But Burns is unconvinced. “Fracking 
may be getting better," he adds, “but I 
don’t think we ever really understood 
just how bad it is.” 

Try telling that to NG’s clients: The 
company expects to have 30 percent 
more by the end of the year. © 



Medical Aesthetics 

“BEAUTY IS ITS OWN REWARD” 


NOW OFFERING: Laser Hair Removal, Botox & Fillers, 
Microdermabrasion, Chemical Peel, Facial Vein Treatment, 
Rosacea Treatment, Acne Skin Treatment, Sun Spot Removal 


OPEN HOUSE: Sept. 28th, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIALS: 
LASER HAIR REMOVAL 

1/2 OFF Bikini, Leg & Back 
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CALL TO SCHEDULE YOUR 
K CONSULTATION TODAY 


879-3742 • 55 Main Street, Essex Junction, skindeepvt.com 


A contractor you can rely on 

Experienced team. Quality work. Competitive pricing. 




CONSTRUCTION SERVICES: remodeling • excavation • addition 
finish carpentry • kitchens & baths ■ design/build ■ insurant 
windows • siding ■ fix to sell • tile • drywall • roofing • slab 
window & door installation • foundation repair • concrete 
PAINTING SERVICES: EPA lead certified • interior/exterior • 
power washing • wall repair ■ textured ceiling removal 

802 - 482-5777 

is • rot repair • decks & fences - 
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City Market is proud to partner with 
die Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf. 

The Food Shelf serves our community by 
feeding people and cultivating opportunities. 
The Co-op supports die Food Shelf through 
Member volunteers and regular donations. 

As a cooperative. City Market is central to a thriving 
and healdiy community dirough our partnerships 
widi non-profits like the Food Shelf. For more 
information, visit www.feedingcliittenden.org. 


City^f 

Market 


82 S. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a.m - 11 p.m. 
(802) 861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 


Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations. 
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Burlington Skate Park 
Construction Delayed — Again 


T he construction schedule for 
Burlington’s million-dollar 
waterfront skate park has 
again been pushed back. 

The postponement, which has not 
been formally announced by the city, 
is drawing a cynical response from 
disappointed skateboarders. And while 
Miro Weinberger says he still intends to 
make good on his pledge to “get things 
moving again” in Burlington, the lag in 
developing the skate park will reinforce 
suspicions that major public projects 
seldom get completed on time in the 
Queen City. 

The decision to wait until next 
spring to start work on the envisioned 
world-class skating facility results from 
bids for the project coming in "a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars” above the 
budgeted sum, says Peter Owens, direc- 
tor of the Community and 
Economic Development 
Office. 

Weinberger adds that 
the city determined it 
would be “more prudent" to wait sev- 
eral months rather than start work in 
September, as had been planned. Bids 
are likely to be lower in the spring, the 
mayor speculates, because, he says, 
it was mainly the cost of pouring and 
molding concrete in winter that ac- 
counted for the unexpectedly high 
price tags proposed by two construction 
firms. The city hopes to receive at least 
a third bid in the spring for this “pretty 
sophisticated” work, Weinberger says. 

Two of the dozen or so skaters 
using the existing park southeast of the 
abandoned Moran Plant last Saturday 
didn’t seem surprised by news of the 
postponement. 

“It’s too bad, but I’m used to the 
city making promises and not fulfill- 
ing them,” commented Justin Keskin. 
He had been a member of a coalition 
formed in 2010 to push for construction 
of a new park. 

Another skater. Tommy Vrielynck, 
predicted, “If they don’t build it, 
Burlington is going to get lamer.” He 
added, “If it doesn’t happen right away, 
it’s not going to happen.” 

Several skaters pointed out, how- 
ever, that the city has made significant 
improvements in the 12-year-old wood- 
and-metal park. “It's a lot safer now,” 
said Keskin, who noted there are no 
longer jagged pieces of metal protruding 


from surfaces. The existing skate park 
will stay open while the new facility is 
being built next summer. 

Ward 3 Progressive City Councilor 
Vince Brennan said in an interview 
on Monday that he’s “definitely disap- 
pointed” by the delay. “I feel for them,” 
Brennan added in regard to the skat- 
ers who had voiced dismay. “Here it 
is, being pushed back again, which is 
majorly unfortunate,” said the coun- 
cilor, whose ward includes the site of 
the proposed park just north of Moran. 
Brennan added that he’s displeased that 
the mayor has not shared news of the 
postponement with city councilors. 

Construction was initially planned to 
start in the summer of 2011, with com- 
pletion planned for the spring of 2012. 
But those dates came and went with no 
action due to a lawsuit filed by a nearby 
resident, who challenged 
the city’s Waterfront 
Access North project that 
involves infrastructure 
improvements near the 
Moran Plant and rebuilding of a stretch 
of the bike path between College Street 
and North Beach. Construction of the 
skate park is part of that plan. 

Legal hang-ups were finally resolved 
out of court a year ago. And in November, 
Burlington voters overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a $6 million bond that helps fund 
the waterfront projects. The city then 
said work on the park would begin this 
September. 

The mayor now vows that construc- 
tion will start next April and be com- 
pleted by the fall of 2014. 

Some prep work is set to begin within 
the next couple of weeks, Owens says. A 
tunnel that fed coal from the railroad 
tracks to Moran, passing beneath what 
is now the bike path, will soon be closed 
off, the CEDO chief reports. In addition, 
the defaced sculptural slabs of granite 
alongside Moran are to be moved to a 
site further north of the shuttered elec- 
tricity generating station. That reloca- 
tion is necessary in order for work on 
the skate park to get under way, Owens 
notes. Digging is also slated to start next 
month on a stormwater outflow pipe 
adjacent to Moran. 

Rehab of the potholed and often- 
flooded section of the bike path near 
Moran is scheduled to begin a year from 
now, Weinberger says. There’s no time- 
line for completing that work, he adds. ® 
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Hon. Thomas 
M. Crowley 

1935-2013, BURLINGTON 

Hon. Thomas M. Crowley, 77, a 
lifelong resident of Burlington 
and well known throughout 
the state of Vermont, died 
peacefully with loving family 
by his side on Saturday, August 

Thomas was born in 
Burlington, VL on September 
30, 1935, the son of G. Bernard 
and lla Mae (McKenzie) 
Crowley. 

Tom graduated from 
Burlington High School in 
1954 and from Saint Michael's 
College in 1956. He was mar- 
ried in Winooski on September 


8, 1956, to Susan (McBride) 
Crowley of South Hero, VL 
Together, they raised five 
daughters. 

Tom owned and operated 
the family business with his 
brothers at Crowley Insurance 
Agency. 

Tom served on many local 
boards and commissions. He 

Senate serving Chittenden 
County for 24 years and 
was named the dean of the 
Senate. In 1997, Gov. Howard 
Dean appointed him assistant 
judge to Chittenden County, 
where he served proudly for 
many years. 

Tom is survived by five 
children, Erin Crowley Charles, 
Stephanie Crowley, Lynn 


Mallow and her husband, 
Marty, Allison Crowley DeMag 
and her husband. Dave, and 
Colleen Crowley; their mother, 
Sue Crowley: grandchildren 
Jennifer, Carolynn, Douglas. 
Danielle, Heather, Christopher, 
Thomas and Kathryn; 
great-grandchildren Tanner 
and Natalie; his brother, 
Gerritt Crowley and his wife, 
Nancy; and many nieces and 
nephews. 

He was predeceased by his 
parents and his brother John 
Crowley. 

A Mass of Christian Burial 


was celebrated on Wednesday. 
August 21, at 10 a.m. at the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception in Burlington. 

In lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions can be made to 
Camp Ta Kum Ta. P.O. Box 576, 
Waterbury, VT 05676, or the 
Vermont Association for the 
Blind and Visually Impaired, 60 
Kimball Ave., South Burlington, 
VT 05403, or please con- 
sider giving blood to a local 
American Red Cross. 

Arrangements were in care 
of LaVigne Funeral Home. 132 
Main St. in Winooski, Vt. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 



Mark your family’s 
milestones in lifelines. 


Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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What’s in a Name? Mysterious, Devilish 
and Kinky Monikers in Vermont 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


M 


finale, we offer a collection of oddities 
that most assuredly does not exhaust the 
and eccentricities that give stockpile of Vermont’s quirky identifiers, 
our state its colorful char- blissville. You can, like, totally chill 
in this corner of Castleton, dude. And 
don’t let your mellow be harshed by the 
knowledge that it’s named for the Bliss 
and that a family. Back in the day, they’d be digging 


acter. This summer series has examined 
a few of them, showing that Burlington, 
for example, may have gotten 
because of a clerical er 
19th-century PR cam- 
paign resulted in its 
neighboring city being 
called Winooski rather 
than Onion. 

Other installments 
have considered 

whether Rutland’s 


HELLO 

m y name is 


THE MOST 
FLAMBOYANT 
POSTAL NAME THE 
GOVERNMENT EVER 


a quarry in that part 
of the Rutland County 


esteem issues and 
whether Brattleboro 
deserves to brand itself 
“The One and Only.” 

Is Swanton named 
for its swans? Why 
does the mountain go 
by Mansfield and not Mozodepowadso? 
Has John Dewey gotten his due in his 
hometown? And who, exactly, were 
Lyman Hunt, Lawrence Barnes and H.O. 
Wheeler? 

Summer is a good time to pursue 
such trivia. But 
and so is “Whaf : 


BRIMSTONE CORNERS. 

You might expect a con- 
servative state to limit 

number of places with 
such a hellacious as- 
sociation. Independent 
Vermont, however, has 
liberally applied this 
Luciferian label to two 
locales: one in Vershire 
and another in Pawlet. 

Esther Munro Swift’s 
Vermont Place-Names 
that brimstone is an old name 
for sulfur and may hence designate a 
stink}' rather than a devilish intersec- 
tion. Alternatively, historians could one 
day discover that Delta bluesman Robert 
v summer is ending, Johnson sold his soul at a crossroads in 
a Name?” As a grand Vershire ... or Pawlet. 


Unusual 


;r-helpful 


hero, north and south. No, the name is 
not derived from the term New Yorkers 
use for what New Englanders call a sub 
or a grinder. That supposed discovery 
of the remnants of a 14-mile-long sand- 
wich on the Champlain Islands? It didn't 

In fact, the towns are named in honor 
of the two Vermont heroes who helped 
vanquish the Brits: Ethan and Ira Allen. 
It should also be noted that Ethan spent 
his last night on earth on the southern 
tip of South Hero Island in a tavern 


owned by his cousin, Ebenezer Allen. 
The Green Mountain Boy is said to have 
literally fallen off the wagon on his way 
home to Burlington in the early, icy 
hours of February 12, 1789. 

lazy lady island. Swift is stumped by 
this one. She says there’s no record of 
how this piece of land in St. Albans Bay 
got its name. The best her book can do is 
suggest that “folk etymology” produced 
an Anglicization of les ties. 

But here's our theory: The name 
comes from a particularly lethargic 


QUICK LIT 


"It was like thunder all day long." "It wa: 
like Armageddon. I was in shock." "At 
that point, there was nothing else we 
could do. We just watched." 

Those are just a few of the chilling 
testimonies quoted in peggy shinn's 
new book Deluge: Tropical Storm 
Irene, Vermont's Flash Floods, and 
How One Small State Saved Itself 
(University Press of New England, 

232 pages, $27.95). Arriving just in 
time for the second anniversary of 
the storm's devastation, this account 
from a Rutland freelance journalist 
offers both a comprehensive and a 
compelling overview. 


Sure, Vermonters have heard 
the stories before — or lived them. 
Shinn organizes her narrative around 
individuals whom she follows from 
the night before the storm through 
its aftermath and recovery. Among 
them are Heather Grev, who had to 
be rescued by a human chain as her 
"picture-perfect house” in Pittsfield 
was engulfed: Wilmington clerk Susie 
Haughwout, who rushed to save her 
town records: and South Royalton 
organics grower Tom "Geo" Honigford, 
whose farm bore a name — Hurricane 
Flats — that proved al I too prophetic. 

Shinn gives these stories a depth 
they lack in most contemporary news 
accounts, and she provides valuable 




context — including flashbacks to the 
ruinous 1927 and 1938 floods — that 
helps explain why no one anticipated 
5 wrought 

A real-life horror story, amply 
illustrated with color photos. Deluge 
follows its well-drawn characters 
through the second nightmare of FEMA 
bureaucracy. Shinn warns us that 
living outside the official floodplain 
is no guarantee of safety, then ends 
on a hopeful note. “Vermonters don’t 
just save for a rainy day," she writes. 
They have the skills, equipment, and 
compassion to respond when that 
rainy day goes to hell and beyond." 

Vermont's landscape of steep hills, 
narrow roads and burbling brooks is 
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performance that Crosby, Stills & Nash 
gave here of their 1969 song “Lady of the 
Island.” 

MosourroviLLE. You'd figure this would 
be somewhere in the Sudbury/Whiting/ 
Lake Dunmore area, which is notorious 
for its buzzing pests. But it’s actually a 
“local nickname," Swift informs us, for 
a swampy area around Harvey Lake in 
Barnet. Vermont Place-Names makes 
no mention of the fable (you heard it 
here first) that the Jimmy Buffett tune’s 
original lyrics were “Wastin’ away again 
in Mosquitoville.” 

satans kingdom. What? More Vermont 
devil worship? Yes, and in Leicester, no 

Repeated denials by the Vermont 
Department of Tourism did not pre- 
vent Swift from confirming that Satans 
Kingdom is indeed situated in this 
Addison County town. But her book 
shies away from a full-on expose, saying 
only that it was “thought to have been 
named by someone who had expected 
fertile, rolling acres and had received 
rocks and hills instead." The cover-up 
continues. 

skunks misery. As is the case with 
Brimstone Corner(s), there’s apparently 
more than one of these in Vermont. 
That could be the result of misery, or 


skunks, loving company. In regard to the 
location in West Fairlee, Swift notes that 
the term indicates “a place where even a 
skunk would be miserable.” 

smutty corners. Not what you’re 
thinking. This former name for 
Northfield Center is reportedly derived 
from a charcoal-burning plant once 
situated there. 

sodom. “The most flamboyant postal 
name the government ever sanctioned 
for Vermont” got changed to Adamant 
in 1905, Swift tells her readers. She 
speculates that the original name was 
likely derived from the behavior of some 
of the miners who partied carnally in a 
village boarding house The name was 
changed at the behest of local quarry 
owner Clarence Whittier, who wanted 
something suggestive of the hardness of 
granite. Swift explains. Local residents 
readily agreed. 

What Swift doesn’t report, how- 
ever, is that Whittier also insisted on 
giving a similarly rough-and-tough 
name — Calais (pronounced “callous”) 
— to a neighboring town that used to be 
called Gomorrah. Whittier seized this 
other rebranding opportunity after the 
Lord rained down fire and brimstone 
on that sinful Washington County com- 
munity. ® 


all too propitious for flash flooding. 
Shinn reminds us. But it's also one 
of the world's best places to walk. 
Hinesburg writer nicole grubman 
explores the quieter side of that 
landscape in I Left My Sole in 
Vermont: A Walker's Journey and 
Guide Through Central Vermont Back 
Roads (Red Bam Books, 104 pages, 
$15.95). She guides readers through 
23 back-road jaunts — many of them 
loops — in the Mad River Valley, the 
"backsides of Montpelier," Calais, 
Plainfield, Marshfield and beyond. 

While it has plenty of handy 
maps, this is no dry guidebook; 
Grubman fills her routes with 
lyrical descriptions and historical 


anecdotes, and she includes sections 
with titles such as "Walking as 
Meditation." The back roads of 
Vermont rebel against straight lines 
as they follow the lay of the land," 
she writes. “They climb hills, meander 
along rivers and brooks, skirt along 
open cornfields, hide under the 
canopy of dark woods, shrink into 
lanes, and sometimes dwindle into 
secret foot trails ... They are blind to 
class. Rich and poor live side by side 
separated by a stonewall crumbling 
under time ... When we walk the 
roads, we enter the tapestry by 
following the thread that binds it all 
together." 


USED BOAT SALE! 


Our entire North 
Beach rental 
fleet is on sale! 
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The Lake Champlain Chamber Music Festival 
Draws Sell-Out, Multigenerational Crowds 

BY AMY LILLY 



IT IS AN EXTRAORDINARY THING TO SIT 10 FEET FROM A 


T he line of classical-music fans 
filing into Burlington city arts 
for the free “Bach on Church” 
concert last Thursday was so 
long it had to be cut off. Heading grate- 
fully for the stairs, I glanced back at 
a sizable group of disappointed faces. 
BCA’s small second-floor front room is 
perfect for experiencing chamber music 
— especially the consistently excellent 
concerts of the lake champlain chamber 
music festival — but its fire-code limit is 
60. 

“You’re causingproblems by beingtoo 
enthusiastic about coming,” LCCMF’s 
founding artistic director, soovin kim, 
chided the audience with a smile. Tall 
and effortlessly friendly, the violinist is 
known locally by his first name. (“Oh, 
here comes Soovin," former Vermont 
governor Madeleine kunin, seated to my 
right, remarked as he entered.) 

Kim is also known for populating 
his festival with world-class musicians 
fresh from Marlboro — the summer 
chamber-music festival ne plus ultra 
based in the southern Vermont town. 
Today's concert was a solo program by 
cellist Marcy Rosen, a 20-year Marlboro 
veteran who is on the faculty at the 
awkwardly named Mannes College The 
New School for Music in New York City. 
Rosen played Dvorak’s piano trio in E 
minor at Marlboro's opening concert 

LCCMF concerts tend to draw audi- 
ences comprising every generation, and 
today’s was no exception. I counted 
eight children who looked to be be- 
tween 8 and 12 years old among the 
moms, college students, boomers and 
elderly. On the windowsill behind me 
perched bodhi kamitses, 9, of Burlington, 
who began studying cello last year at the 
Waldorf School in Shelburne. He and his 
younger brother were accompanied by 
their grandmother, lori keene, a violin- 
ist who gives lessons in her Shelburne 
studio and at students' homes. I asked 
Kamitses if he would give me his assess- 
ment of Rosen after the concert, and he 
agreed with a decisive nod. 

The cellist began by explaining her 
“sort of eclectic” program, which fin- 
ished with Bach’s first cello suite after 
pieces by Georg Philipp Telemann, 
George Crumb, Domenico Gabrielli 
(practically the only composer writing 
for solo cello in the late 1600s) and John 


Corigliano (his 1996 “Fancy on a Bach 
Air"). Then she positioned her bow and 
exhaled. 

It is an extraordinary thing to sit 10 
feet from a master cellist and her instru- 
ment. That enormous wood resonating 
chamber with its scroll-shaped cutouts, 
and Rosen’s powerfully muscled arms 
and hands working the bow with every 
variation of pressure, created a sound 
so dramatically alive, it put the idea of 
recordings to shame. 

Rosen had the striking ability to mod- 
ulate from deeply resonant to light and 
bouncy in a single, brief phrase. Crumb’s 
1955 Sonata for Solo Cello seemed tailor- 
made to show off the range of sounds 
she could attain, and these covered 
the Crumb acoustic map from eerie 
scale sliding to furious pizzicato. In the 
Corigliano, Rosen's range and sound 
were more like those of a violin. 

Rosen improvised much of Gabrielli’s 
ricercari, as his church compositions are 
called. As she noted in her introduction, 
the composer left no dynamics markings 
(which were not yet standard) and quite 
a few blank measures to be filled in at 
the musician’s discretion. 

The cellist requested the audience 
hold its applause between Corigliano’s 
homage and Bach’s suite, and the segue 
had the uncanny effect of making Bach 
seem as recent as the Italian American 


composer (born 1938) — among whose 
former students is david ludwig, the 
LCCMF composer-in-residence. 

“Awesome!” was Kamitses’ response 
after Rosen had finished the lively last 
movement of Bach’s suite, the gigue 
(jig). “A lot of times it was like she was 
playing a guitar," he adds. 

“It blew me away,” agreed the boy’s 
grandmother. “Her ability to change 
tenor within a measure was amazing. 
And I loved the endings of phrases 
where she would almost paint the last 
note. It was very visual.” 

As the audience filed out to shake 
the hands of Rosen, Kim and LCCMF’s 
new executive director, jody woos, we 
considered with regret that — as Kim 
suggested in his opening remarks — the 
festival may have outgrown its most inti- 
mate venue. To sit eye to eye with one of 
the most accomplished and thoughtful 
musicians of our time is an opportunity 
worth preserving. 

V iolinist Woos took over for 
martha ming Whitfield this year as 
executive director of the 5-year- 
old lccmf. Woos previously served 10 
years as executive director of the green 
mountain Suzuki institute, a one-week 
summer camp in Rochester for strings 
and other players and their families. 
The Institute is the educational arm of 


the ROCHESTER CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY, the 

summer festival started by Middlebury 
College pianist cynthia huard. Over the 
course of Woos’ tenure, the Institute 
grew to 120 students. Approximately 
250 people now take over the tiny town 
for the week. 

Yet directing LCCMF is on a different 
level, Woos says: “We have four times 
the budget, and the scale in terms of 
logistics is huge.” Those logistics include 
finding housing for visiting musicians 
and composers. Woos, a resident of New 
Haven, has had to stay at the Sheraton 
Burlington Hotel during the nine-day 
festival. Still, she says, “I want to pinch 
myself that I have this job.” 

Woos first met Kim in 2003 when he 
performed in the Rochester Chamber 
Music Society. Her son, tim woos, was 
selected as one of the LCCMF's first 
Young Composers during its founding 
year, 2009. The program puts promis- 
ing composers under the mentorship of 
composer-in-residence David Ludwig. 

Since then, says Woos, “Martha and 
everyone laid an immense founda- 
tion here” and essentially attained the 
festival's initial goals. These included 
“setting the bar very, very high in terms 
of quality,” presenting contemporary 
works regularly and “creating a commu- 
nity around chamber music.” 

Woos’ job now is to shape the next 
five years, plans for which include ex- 
panding the ONE (OLD NORTH END) STRINGS 

program at the Integrated Arts Academy 
at H.O. Wheeler School in Burlington. 
Partnering with several area organiza- 
tions, LCCMF introduced a pilot pro- 
gram last spring to start all fourth grad- 
ers on violin at the school. The program 
integrated lessons into the school day, 
eliminating a major barrier to access for 
many students. Thanks to the Vermont 
Community Foundation and donors, the 
program will now operate during two of 
the school’s trimesters. 

Woos will likely oversee an expansion 
of the LCCMC, too. That shouldn’t be a 
problem. How often do audiences have 
to be turned away from concerts such as 
“Bach on Church”? “Oh, every time," she 
declares. © 
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FUSED-GLASS CO-OP TO OPEN 



Burlington's South End already has 
a glass-blowing studio — ao glass 
works — but come September it will 
also have a studio for fusing and 
forming glass. 

The folks at davis studio are 
launching south end glass, a co-op 
for students who have completed a 
six-week class in the medium and 
want to keep working on their own. 
"They've progressed really quickly, 
and they really want to do their own 
projects' says alyssa oxley, who 
teaches fused-glass classes at Davis 
Studio. "They're dreaming it up right 

What exactly is fused glass? 

It’s kind of like quilting, but 
instead of fabric and thread, artists 
fuse together cut fragments of 
colorful glass. Toss it into a kiln, and 
the heat transforms the color and 
texture combinations, resulting in 
patterned bowls, earrings, plates or 
other objects with the smooth, bright 
surface similar to Fimo. 

And it's addictive; students tend 
to want to move on quickly, Oxley 
says. That's kind of the nature of the 
beast; once you get your hands on it, 
they start flying.' 

Co-op members will pay for 
monthly access to the studio. They'll 
also get discounts on other Davis 

The big draw? Oxley is moving her 


own cold-working equipment into 
the new studio — $10,000 worth of 
tools that have been crammed in 
her Vergennes garage. The move will 
allow co-op members to cold-work 
their own pieces. "When the work 
comes out of the kiln, you can take it 
to power tools, put beautiful edges 
on it, sandblast edges. It completely 
changes the game." says Oxley. 

South End Glass will occupy a 
space adjacent to Davis Studio that 
was most recently used by a mattress 
dealer. "[Director] teresa idavisi was 
really interested in separating the 
glass from the other classrooms just 
for safety issues," Oxley says. 

The studio will open in time for 
the south end art hop, September 6 
through 8 . Oxley and another fused- 
glass teacher, micaela Wallace, will 
have work on display, and visitors 
can pay $5 to make their own glass 
projects. 

Oxley says she's looking forward 
to sharing the space with artists 
of all levels. "Since my equipment 
is coming up, I now will be working 
on my stuff which is another 
great learning tool," she says. 'For 
[students] to see that in practice, it’s 
going to be huge, learning wise.' 

MEGAN JAMES 

For more info, see davisstudiovt.com. 



Kick off your back to 
school shopping with 
our great deals! 

We have the area's largest 
assortment of kids sneakers — 
major brands at minor prices! 
Wide widths available, too. 
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A KIDS ART HOP 
SNOWBOARDING EXPERIENCE 
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We just had to ask... 


What are those 
reflective things 
on top of the 
Vermont House? 


BY CYPRESS MARRS 


P erhaps they’ve caught your eye, 
those silvery, geometric things 
atop the Historic Vermont House 
at the comer of Main and St. Paul 
streets in Burlington. Attached to short, 
thin poles, the miniature pyramids spin in 
the breeze and shimmer so it’s hard to get a 
clear look at them. 

Are they an art installation? Or are they 
antennae? Weather instruments? Some 
new NSA surveillance method? Seriously, 
WTF are they? 

Keith McManis, property manager of 
the Vermont House, informed me that the 
devices are a deterrent system designed to 
prevent pigeons from nesting on the roof. 
Powered by a motor, the metallic pyramids 
rotate and reflect sunlight in such a way that 
pigeons become disoriented and fly away. 

The head-bobbing birds have been a 
problem at the Vermont House since before 
McManis began managing the property in 
2009. They were undaunted by standard 
pigeon spikes, and nested on the roof as well 
as on the seventh-floor exterior railings. 



Roosting there, the pigeons made a mess of 
(read: pooped on) the building's awnings 
and the adjacent sidewalks, which, as a 
result, required pressure washing every 
two months. Patrons of the street-level 
businesses also occasionally got pooped on. 
Imagine leaving Tonic hair salon, housed on 
the ground floor of the Vermont House, hair 
freshly cut and still warm from blow-drying, 
only to feel a plop on your luscious locks. Ew! 

Because of the scope of the problem, 
Mike Pierce, local branch manager of Orkin 
pest control company, recommended the 
Eagle Eye deterrent system to McManis. 
Installed in June, it cost in around $10,000, 
McManis says. 

So is it working? While the system 
will not keep the Vermont House roof 100 
percent pigeon free, Pierce says that, since 
it was installed, he has noticed a reduction 
in the number of birds surrounding the 
building. The reflected light makes the area 
inhospitable to pigeons and will "prevent 
establishment of large flocks," he adds. 

According to the Humane Society of the 
United States, killing pigeons doesn't work; 
simply removinga portion of the population 


does nothing to affect the carrying capacity 
of the habitat — that is, how many birds it 
can support In time, they’ll reproduce and 
replenish the population. (A type of pigeon 
contraception, OvoControl, is marketed as 
a humane way to control booming pigeon 
populations and has been used successfully 
in Hawaii.) 

Humans and pigeons living in close 
proximity is not just a modem urban 
phenomenon. The Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology has cited evidence for the 
domestication of pigeons in ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Today’s urban 
pigeons are the feral cousins of the more 
refined carrier, or messenger, pigeons 
brought to the U.S. in the 17th century. While 
the birds can trace their ancestry back to the 
rock dove, neither the domesticated nor the 
urban pigeon is truly wild. The website of 
London’s Natural History Museum explains 
that the tops of buildings, balconies and 
bridges — where urban pigeons tend to nest 
— mimic the rock ledges on which the birds’ 
wild ancestors lived. 

Historically, pigeon droppings have 
been prized as fertilizer. But tell that to 


passersby at the Vermont 
House. Aside from the mess and 
inconvenience, all that pigeon 
poop can be dangerous, too. 

A fungal infection called 
C. neoformans cryptococcosis 
spreads through bird 
droppings, including pigeons', 
and through soil containing 
them. In humans, the infection 
can cause a pneumonia-like 
illness and inflammation of 
the brain and the membranes 
surrounding the central 
nervous system If untreated, 
it can be fatal. Luckily, the rate 
of occurrence is very low — 
about one infection per 100,000 
healthy people a year, according to the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 
However, infection rates for people living 
with HIV/AIDS are much higher. 

Because pigeon droppings are acidic 
and contain crystallizing salts, they can also 
cause stone structures to crumble. In the 
case of the Historic Vermont House, it’s a 
structure with a fair amount of history. Built 
in 1910 to replace a former hotel on the same 
site, the Vermont House was the tallest 
building in Burlington when it opened in 
1911. The roof used to hold a garden and 
solarium from which guests could watch 
the sun set over Lake Champlain. On that 
roof today, the Eagle Eye pest deterrents 
glimmer as they rotate in the sun. 

What do pigeons think about all this? 
What's their response to the efforts to keep 
them off the Vermont House? Moreover, 
how do they feel about having been 
domesticated by humans and then later 
deemed dangerous pests? 

I tried to interview one, but it just cooed 
a little and flew away. © 



= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 

I once heard someone — it 
may have been my father — 
claim the price for a prosti- 
tute has remained relatively 
stable throughout the ages. 
Has it, relative to the price of, 
say, bread, games, household 
utensils, etc.? I realize this is 
a complex question, but still, 
can anything sensible be said 
about it? 

A fan from Holland 

I nteresting notion, and 
perfectly plausible. Sex 
is perhaps the most basic 
commodity after food and 
shelter. Few sell themselves for 
the joy of doing so; they do it 
to cover the cost of living, usu- 
ally for lack of other options. 
Allowing for pricing variations 
due to attractiveness, services 
provided and so on (which I 
acknowledge make for a wide 
range), and conceding that tol- 
erance for premarital sex may 
have reduced demand for profes- 
sional services (in my opinion 
minimally), the fundamental 
economic relationship hasn't 
changed since we had brains 
enough to bargain. Ergo, prices 
for sex ought to be historically 
stable. However, proving this 
conjecture is a bitch. 

Reliable figures for per-trick 
pricing are difficult to gather, 
with a large amount of error due 
to underreporting and other fac- 
tors, such as whether the john 
has to pay for the room, alcohol 
and other favors, not to mention 
the pimp’s cut. Another problem 


1$ 5 clams f 



sex fetches a pre- 
mium price: A 
2005 study found 
that Mexican sex 
workers typically 
charged anywhere 
from 20 to 50 per- 

without a condom. 
In London the aver- 
age upcharge is 14 
percent. 

Another com- 
plication is that 
our knowledge 

of historical sex 
pricing is spotty. 
The merchant’s 

wife in Chaucer's 
Shipn 


is that, at any given time, prosti- 
tution prices vary enormously 
from country to country and city 
to city. Looking just at Europe, 
some Swedish prostitutes can 
earn thousands of dollars a day, 
while Greek prostitutes, some 
driven into the business by the 
collapsed economy, have recently 
been found to be charging as little 
as $7. 

Even within the same city, you 
can find extremes. A typical high- 
end call girl in the Knightsbridge 
section of London can easily set 
you back $250 or $300. My assis- 
tant Una once saw an advertise- 
ment in a phone booth while on 
a London shopping spree, touting 
“We’re identical twins, bisexual 
and have no taboos.” As one 
might imagine, the listed price 
was steep — north of 500 pounds 
($750) for an hour's debauchery. 


ts her r; 


it 100 


francs, which i 
rent money is probably more than 


But the average London 
hooker doesn’t make anywhere 
near that much. A 2008 study $5000, but that whopping figui 
revealed not only that London can't be taken as reflecting 
had more than 921 brothels, but 
that the average price for “full- 
service” sex was just over $90. 

Off the city's tourist beat, sex can 
be had for well under half that 
price, sometimes as little as $25. 

Supply and demand come into 
play, of course. A recent price war 
between local girls and foreign 
prostitutes in London's West End 
has dropped the average earnings 
of sex workers there to as little as 
$30 per hour. A study of Chicago 
prostitutes found prices in- 
creased an average of 30 percent 
over a July 4 weekend, despite a 
60 percent boost in supply due 
to an influx of out-of-towners. 

Variation in services also fac- 
tors in. These days unprotected 


temporary market values — she’s 
an amateur who's run up some 
serious debt. A better benchmark 
is that in 15th-century France, a 
prostitute could earn in half an 
hour what an agricultural worker 
would make in half a day. Using 
U.S. Labor Department figures as 
a comparison, that’s the equiva- 
lent of about $36.50 a trick. 

More recently, in the period 
between the two world wars in 
London, one pound would buy 
a high-end prostitute — about 
$230 in today’s money, which as 


we’ve seen is within the current 
premium range. 

A decent way to gauge pros- 
titution pricing over time is to 
focus on a single city. In 1911 the 
Vice Commission of Chicago 
published a survey of local pros- 
titution. There’s no breakdown 
of price per service, but from the 
text we learn women were often 
grouped in “houses” with a stan- 
dard price, with 50-cent houses 
at the low end and ranging up to 
$5 houses. Streetwalkers’ rates 
ranged from around 50 cents to a 
dollar, plus the price of a room if 
needed. 

A survey of Chicago street- 
walkers from 2005 to 2007 found 
on average they worked 13 hours 
a week, performing a total of 10 
sex acts and making $340: $34 
per trick, or $26 an hour. The 
overall weighted average costs 
for manual stimulation, oral sex, 
straight vaginal sex and anal sex 
were $27, $37, $80 and $94, re- 
spectively. In terms of labor value, 
a dollar in 1911 was the equivalent 
of somewhere between $75 and 
$110 in 2007, meaning the real 
numbers didn't move much over 
the intervening century. 

So never mind price indexes 
based on the cost of a Big Mac and 
other such foolishness. There’s 
reason to think the bedrock eco- 
nomic constant is what it costs an 
impatient male to get laid. 






r VERMONTERS ON THE JOB = 


Vermont’s Loon-atic 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


L istening to Eric Hanson describe 
the characters he works with, 
you might think he directed a 
reality TV show. Among them 
he counts stunningly beautiful couples 
who summer on the lake, Casanovas 
who bust up long-term relationships 
and fathers who shun their mates to rear 
their offspring solo. When he shares 
these stories, Hanson says, “I never get 
a blank look.” 

Hanson, 46, is the coordinator of 
the Vermont Loon Recovery Project 
for the Vermont Center for Ecostudies. 
For the past 15 years, from early spring 
to late fall, he’s been the on-call guy for 
all things loon (in the winter, he grooms 
trails for Craftsbury Outdoor Center). 
Consequently, Hanson is constantly 
gathering dramatic tales about the 14- 
pound migratory birds. His charges this 
year include 80 nesting pairs of loons 
and their chicks, some Casanova loons, 
immature “floaters” and about 300 
human volunteers. 

After majoring in biology at Colby 
College in Maine, Hanson spent two 
years catching and banding loons. He 
returned to his home state of Minnesota 
and entered graduate school for conser- 
vation biology with a fellowship from 
the Department of Natural Resources 
that helped establish the state’s loon- 
monitoring program. By the end of his 
three years there, Hanson had coordi- 
nated loon data from 600 lake studies. 

In 1996 he migrated to Vermont to 
be closer to his wife's family and get 
involved in agriculture. For two years 
Hanson made cheese, and then, in 1998, 
just before the birth of the couple’s son, 
a seasonal job monitoring Vermont 
loons popped up. Hanson’s skills were a 
perfect match. 

As Hanson’s responsibilities have 
grown over the past 15 years, so has the 
state loon population, rebounding from 
about 29 birds three decades ago to 283 
this year. Also on his watch, the loon- 
chick survival rate has become the high- 
est in North America, with seven chicks 
surviving per pair per decade. 

From May to November, Hanson 
has canoe and paddles at the ready, and 
his answering machine and inbox are 
swamped with observations such as 
“We spotted a pair with two chicks this 



morning!” and “I’ve got a loon stranded far back 

Seven Days tracked down Vermont’s But they 
loon biologist to monitor 
his habitat and behavior. u i u r 


SEVEN DAYS: What kind 
of rookie mistakes do 
humans make when it 
comes to interacting 


Eric Hanson 


TOWN 

Craftsbury 


on their bodies; they're made 
: and for flying, but not for land, 
nest on land, on the shoreline. 
Another mistake is when 
people make loon calls 
back to the loon. They 
think they're having fun, 
but what they’re imitating 
is usually the loon's distress 
call. 


ERIC HANSON: 

Sometimes they see a bird 
sitting on shore, and they 
go right up to it, wonder- 
ing, Oh, what’s it doing? 

They don’t realize the bird 
is nesting. Loons don’t really walk that 
much; they have to shuffle on their bel- 
lies to get up and down; their legs are too 


SD: How are loons like 

EH: Well, parentally, both 
the mom and dad take care 
of the young and are really 
attentive and invested for 
three to four months, which is a really 
long time in the bird world. Also, they 
don't necessarily mate for life — there 


JOB 

Vermont Loon 
Recovery Project 
Coordinator 


are mate switches; they have divorces, 
a lot of which are caused by territorial 
challenges: An intruder comes in and 
wins the day. And, just as we can observe 
other humans and know about their 
lives, we can also observe and know 
every aspect of a loon’s daily life — from 
egg laying to territorial chases to death. 
Also, loons kill other loons. And they are 
extremely territorial, maybe more so 
than most humans. They require about 
a 100- to 200-acre region of a lake for 
breeding. 

SD: How are they different from us? 

EH: Loons can tell the difference be- 
tween an osprey and a bald eagle. Some 
humans can, too, but loons can tell even 
from far away, as it’s flying. A loon will 
look up, and if it’s an osprey it will barely 
react, but if it’s a bald eagle, it might start 
its tremolo call or yodel, because eagles 
will easily take a chick. 

SD: Where do loons go when they're 
not here? 

EH: Our Vermont loons winter off the 
New England coast. The Eastern Ontario 
and Quebec loons winter in New Jersey 
down to the Chesapeake and Carolina 

SD: What is the best part of your job? 

EH: It’s always exciting to help a loon 
that would not have survived otherwise. 
1 remember my first rescue in Vermont: 
A female loon on Joe’s Pond [in Danville] 
was caught up in fishing line. The male 
had kicked her out because she was 
viewed as a weakness, and he was raising 
their four chicks by himself. When she 
beached herself, we were able to sneak 
up and nab her and snip her free. Had 
we not been able to get her, she would 
have died. Then we just watched for the 
next half hour as she preened herself. 
The best part, also, is to see and hear the 
joys and stories about the loons from all 
the lake-shore residents and volunteers. 
The excitement this bird can generate 
on a lake is incredible ... loons are the 
common thread; they help bring people 
from all backgrounds together. © 
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Growing Pains 

Can local farmers keep feeding Burlington in an uncertain climate? 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


H orns blend with the strings of the 
kamel n'goni as Afro-funk band 
Barika rocks out in the Intervale 
Community Barn. It’s Thursday, 
and from late June to early September, that 
means Summervale, a community event 
designed to draw families to Burlington’s 
Intervale Center. 

Parents and kids line up for pizza from 
American Flatbread. Samples of sweet 
com from Slow Food Vermont vanish 
quickly. But not all the usual vendors 
are present — chefs from downtown 
restaurant nika aren’t grilling outside as 
they usually do. The reason is obvious: rain 
drumming on the barn roof. It’s not the 
first time a downpour has caused trouble 
for the Intervale this year. 

The weekly scene at Summervale can 
seem idyllic, "but since 2006 farming in 
Burlington has often been anything but. 
In recent years, flooding has plagued the 
Intervale and other farms on the Winooski 
River watershed. The resulting losses have 
been enough to drive some farmers out of 
the industry altogether. 

At a time when urban agriculture is 
all the rage, Burlington is a city unusually 
qualified to feed itself. The 100 acres 
of farmland in the Intervale currently 
support 13 farms, producing everything 
from traditional Native American “three 
sisters” corn, beans and squash to flowers 
to rabbits. Since farm businesses aren’t 
required to report themselves to the state, 
there are no hard statistics on how many 
other farms operate in Burlington. Still, 
if a dome suddenly dropped over the city, 
Stephen King-styie, those farms would 
— in season, anyway — give Burlington a 
fighting chance for agricultural bounty. 

But now the same bottomland location 
that makes the Intervale fertile is malting it 
a gamble. Some farmers are seeking higher 
ground to farm outside of Burlington, a 
choice with challenges of its own. Others 
have just rolled with Mother Nature’s 
punches. 

The Intervale Center, founded in 
1988, is a nonprofit corporation that uses 
its farm-incubator program to attract 
new farmers to the land that was once 
little more than an unofficial town dump. 
Executive director Travis Marcotte says 
hunters still come down in search of 
quarry, as they did in the years before 
shooting was outlawed in the Queen City. 
The incubator program began taking 




Burlington, along 
with its locavore 
restaurants, booming 
farmers market and 
groceries such as 
City Market. Mary 
Manghis, that store’s 
produce buyer, says 
that in her IS years 
on the job, she's seen 
the city’s farms grow 
to become a defining 
factor of Burlington’s 
identity. “They’re an 
integral part of this 
community,” she says. 

That means when 
farmers suffer, citizens 
notice. In recent 
years, Burlingtonians 
have learned all too 
well the costs of 
flooding, starting with 
the dearth of local 
crops at the market. 

1990; today, the competitive In 2006, a soggy May left fields in ruins, 
costing Diggers’ Mirth about $20,000. That 
“near-record rainy season,” as Seven Days 
reported in December that year, was only 
the beginning. Five Mays later, in 2011, Lake 
Champlain experienced historic flooding 
that backed up into the Winooski River, 
devastating Adam’s Berry Farm and others. 
Then came Tropical Storm Irene, t\ 


The weekly scene at 
Summervale can seem idyllic, 

but since 2006 farming in 
Burlington has been anything but. 


applicants 

application process requires a strong 
business plan. Farmers who are selected 
receive subsidized rental rates on their 
land; use of expensive equipment such as 
tractors; and guidance from both Intervale 
employees and owners of established 
"mentor farms,” such as Half Pint and 
Diggers' Mirth Collective. 


The Intervale is a keystone of the years ago this week. The torrents left 
local food culture that lures people to Burlington largely unscathed — except for 


the Intervale. On August 29, 2011, volunteers 
joined farmers as they raced to salvage their 
crops from the waters engulfing their fields. 
The damage would eventually total about 
$750,000. But since Irene, only two farmers 
have moved their operations elsewhere — 
Adam’s and Bella Farm. Another, Samara 
CSAFarm, ceased operations. 

D o the record rains reflect ongoing 
climate change, or just unusually 
cruel and capricious weather? The 
Intervale's leadership isn't waiting around 
to find out. Marcotte says the organization 
has been gathering information on 
surviving climate change for the past 25 
years. One result is a partnership between 
the Intervale Conservation Nursery 
and the U.S. Fish and WIdlife Service 
to implement a program for monitoring 
stream-bank restoration projects, which 
entails planting trees as a stormwater 
buffer on and around farms across 
Vermont. 

Like the Intervale, Vermont’s Agency 
of Agriculture, Food & Markets has an eye 
toward how to aid farmers. “When we work 
with farmers on engineering projects, we 
work on the guidelines put into place for 
flood prevention and flood precautions,” 
says marketing and communications 
director Alison Kosakowski. "The agency 
takes climate change seriously. It’s very 
much in our discussions.” 

Sometimes prevention isn’t enough, 
so Marcotte says the Intervale Center 
is careful to comply with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency National 
Flood Insurance program by modifying 
sheds and securing infrastructure such 
as propane tanks. “When Irene hit, there 
were all these radio stories about propane 
tanks flying down the Winooski River,” 
Marcotte recalls, "[and] we essentially 
didn't have anything floating away.” 
Overall, he says, 2011 was no worse a year 
than 2006 or 2007 for the Intervale. 

Marcotte suggests that, for many 
farms that start at the Intervale, leaving 
is simply part of a successful business 
trajectory as it was for Bella. But he is 
also mindful of ways to help vulnerable 
farms continue to take advantage of the 
program. Accordingly, he’s participating 
in early discussions about purchasing 
additional land under the umbrella of the 
Intervale. A plot on a property outside 
the floodplain could provide welcome 


insurance to farmers, or give them 
room to grow. “I think the concept 
of us having the additional piece of 
land is powerful,” says Marcotte, 
who believes “put[ting] together 
collaborative farm operations across 
the state of Vermont ... [has] nothing 
to do with climate change and all to 
do with diversification of our food 
system." 

Once its leaders implement those 
plans, could the Intervale itself become 
a casualty of climate change? Pittsford- 
based climatologist Alan Betts says 
he’s seen a significant change in the 
northern hemisphere's atmosphere in 
the past five years or so. “We’re going to 
have to expect and plan for extremes," 
he says. ‘We're not going to go back to 
the relatively stable climate of the last 
1000 years. We’re burning fossil fuels; 
we’re pushing the climate back to a 
state that the Earth hasn’t seen in the 
last 20,000 years.” 

Vermont state climatologist Lesley- 
Ann Dupigny-Giroux is less certain 
the bad weather is permanent. We owe 
this year’s rains to a slowing of the jet 
stream, she says, but there isn't enough 
information yet to say if the trend will 
continue. “With each year, we learn 
more about the variations and changes 
in our climate,” Dupigny-Giroux says, 
noting that “variability" is “an inherent 
part of the weather/climate" of the 
Northeast. 

Betts points out that, even if climate 
change is a reality, it’s not all bad. Vermont 
farmers can now grow peaches, and his 
brussels sprouts crops last almost until 
Christmas. “I joke that, with a good snow 
cover, I can [grow them] until Valentine’s 
[Day],” Betts says. 

But there’s more to the possibility 
of an impending tropical climate than 
warm weather. If more floods come, 
could Burlington’s farms simply float 
away, leaving the Intervale a makeshift 
dump once again? 

Don’t bet on it. Burlington's 
agricultural community didn't spring up 
overnight, and it’s unlikely to fade away. 
Experts such as Marcotte are dedicated 
to finding solutions and discovering 
new ways to make their gardens grow. 
That may mean adding land outside city 
limits or expanding to patches near the 
Intervale that the organization doesn’t 
yet own. But don't expect to have to buy 
your summer tomatoes from California 
anytime soon. 

Whether Burlington’s farmers 
are fighting climate change or nasty 
weather, they must learn to cope — or 
make the difficult decision to change 
careers. We talked to the owners of five 
farms — two who have left city limits, 
one who remains in the Intervale and 
two who are still making that agonizing 
choice — about plowing their way 
toward an uncertain future. ® 



STANDING ITS GROUND: 
HALF PINT FARM 






would have.- Spencer Welton remembers. "We were able to recoup 
and have a really good year In 2006.” 






Farming is not risk free. 

That's what we're all trying to come 
to grips with — how do we weigh the 
risk versus the reward? 

SPENCER WELTON 
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AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE: 
PITCHFORK FARM 

If you stop by the bar at Burlington's Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
when bartender Eric Seitz is on duty, you're more likely to 
hear him telling tales of manuring fields than of mixing 
cocktails. The University of Vermont grad started Pitchfork 
Farm in the Intervale with Rob Rock in 2006, a year after 
getting his diploma. 

Both brought experience to the venture: Rock had worked 
at other Intervale farms, including Maggie's Tomato Patch 
and Diggers' Mirth, since 2003. Seitz spent summers during 
college laboring at Goose Creek Farm in St. George and in the 
produce department of Healthy Living Market and Cafe in 
South Burlington, getting a taste of two sides of supplying 
fresh food to consumers. 

Seitz and Rock chose the Intervale in large part for its 
farm-incubation program, which enabled them to start 
their business with an investment of just a few thousand 
dollars. The property's proximity to the Burlington market 
was another plus. Now, though, the partners are wondering if 

In good years. Pitchfork grows more than 30 varieties of 
veggies, with a focus on greens, roots and tomatoes. Starting 
with an acre and a half the farm grew to 20 
acres. The restaurants it has supplied read like a who's 
who of the Burlington dining scene, including the Farmhouse 
and Bluebird restaurant groups, Leunig's Bistro, nika and 
American Flatbread. Pitchfork has also sold to Healthy Living. 
City Market and one of Burlington's largest consumers of 
local food. Fletcher Allen Health Care, 

But this year, the 20 acres are back down to two. Seitz and 
Rock have let their employees go, and both farmers now rely 
on second jobs to support themselves and their farm. Seitz, 
who farmed full time last year, has been back behind the bar 
at Farmhouse since July 5. Rock has donned a welding mask 
to work for Conant Metal & Light and Kat Clear, artists whose 
work can be seen at several of the restaurants Pitchfork Farm 
supplies. 


What happened? Seitz says Pitchfork Farm has had 
a flooding incident in six of its seven years. In 2006, its 
"very first year" he "had to canoe out to salvage irrigation 
equipment that was in boxes floating away." 

Isn't a certain amount of rising water normal, and even 
beneficial, in a floodplain? Yes. Seitz says, in March or April, 
before most of the crops go in. "It's what makes the floodplain 
so rich to farm," he notes. 

The problem is when the floods arrive after the crops are in 
place. This year, heavy rain in May came early enough that most 
farms, including Pitchfork, were able to replant the greater part 
of their crops. It was a second episode, in which several inches of 
rain fell on July 4 and 5, that damaged the farm. 

This spring, we did probably 

500 hours of work that 
came out as a loss. 

ROB ROCK. PITCHFORK FARM 

Rock estimates that Pitchfork lost $85,000 in revenue 
this year. For them, 2013 was a bigger disaster than Irene. 
"This spring, we did probably 500 hours of work that came 

Now Rock faces the strong possibility that he'll have to 
leave the business he loves. "At this point, both Eric and I, 
if we were to stay in ag, it's gonna take some really creative 
thinking," he says. “Just in the near future, I cant see any way 
to make a full-time living." Rock has enrolled in engineering 
classes, looking toward a possible second career. 

The farmers agree that this is likely their last year at the 
Intervale. Seitz says he's considering indoor farming, but 
he wants to remain in Chittenden County, where the cost of 
warehouse space would likely be prohibitive. So what's next 
for Pitchfork Farm? "The short answer is: 'I don’t know,- says 


THE ONES THAT GOT AWAY: 
ADAM'S BERRY FARM 
AND FULL MOON FARM 

The Intervale's farm-incubation program aims to give 
businesses the tools they need to mature. But sometimes 
the best game plan for farmers is leaving the nest — or. 
to use a more appropriate metaphor, flying the coop in 
search of higher ground. 

When Adam Hausmann began planting berries in the 
Intervale as Adam's Berry Farm 11 years ago. he joked that 
he had moved to the big city — from his then-home of 
Lincoln — to start a farm. But Hausmann says he knew 
it was the right decision to join the active network of a 
larger community. 

By 2004, Hausmann was questioning the choice, as 
spring flooding drowned more than an acre of his fall 
raspberries. He always knew to expect flooding from 
spring thaws, he says. But, as more dramatic events piled 
up in 2006 and 2011, Hausmann realized the weather's 
unpredictability left him unable to plan for disaster. 


To work around the possibility of a deluge, he shifted 
his plantings to drier sections of the farm, replanted on 
raised beds and tried planting only disease-resistant 
varieties of his berries. He constructed hoop houses to 
protect the delicate fruit. 

But it wasnt enough. For Hausmann. a lost crop 
has even more devastating consequences than it does 
for most other farmers. Many of his perennial bushes 
take five to eight years to mature, and he cant grow his 
business when he can't grow his berries. 

So he decided to move to higher ground. The 
Intervale has been a wonderful place to grow a business 
and interact with a community. I am proud to be part 
of this nationwide urban-farming revolution that the 
1C has been at the forefront of," Hausmann writes in an 
email. "But. for our own farm's stability, we needed to 
move forward by eliminating a major natural event that 
impacts the growing cycle." 

The Vermont Land Trust helped Hausmann find a 
plot of land in East Charlotte, about 25 minutes outside 
Burlington, so he can stay close to the community he 
has grown to love. In April, he started moving 3500 
mature blueberry bushes and replanting strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants, kiwis and a small 
stone-fruit orchard on his new land. 

Another prominent Intervale farmer who pulled up 
stakes is David Zuckerman. who started Full Moon Farm 
there in 1999. In 2008, the state lawmaker and his wife. 
Rachel Nevitt. moved to Hinesburg. They wanted to add 
pigs and chickens to their workload, a potentially perilous 
decision on a floodplain. 

Tending their livestock has been tiring work, but 
there’s been no flooding so far, says Zuckerman, and he’s 
fared far better since leaving Burlington. He says the 
biggest problem the rains brought him this year was 
"extremely intense" weed pressure. 

Both farms are still popular vendors at the Burlington 
Farmers Market. They may have left city limits, but 
Hausmann clarifies why they're unlikely to leave the 
area: "I love working with the Burlington community. The 
population is food centered and truly notices taste. Can 
you imagine better customers?" 



Eric Seitz and Rob Rock 






PULLING UP STAKES: 

TAMARACK HOLLOW FARM 

The Intervale isn't the only Burlington farmland on a 
floodplain. Mike Betit and his now-wife, Amanda Andrews, 
began their "urban farm adventure" by moving from 
Wheelock to Ethan Allen Parkway in 2010. 

That same year, the adventure really began with 
floods In April and November. Andrews says she wasn't 
too concerned at first. "The word on the street was, ‘It's a 
floodplain, it floods every 10 years, it’s not a big deal,'" she 
recalls. But. unlike farmers at the Intervale, the couple had 
more than the Winooski River to worry about. Andrews 
says she soon learned, "When you're this close to the lake, 
the water table is high, and there's nowhere for it to drain 

Unlike the other farms profiled in this story. Tamarack 
Hollow has more than produce on its nearly 30 acres of land. 
The residents of the farm include oxen that work the land 
as draft animals, as well as pigs, cows, lambs and chickens 
slaughtered for meat. The wet soil that has plagued the 
farm since Andrews and Betit moved in has prevented them 
from getting machines onto the drenched, overgrown main 
pasture to turn it around for planting. 


This year alone, Andrews estimates that Tamarack 
Hollow has lost $100,000. She and Betit planted normally 
in the spring, then replanted after the crops were 
destroyed In May. In July, those crops, including an acre 
and a half of potatoes: an acre of carrots; and broccoli, 
cauliflower, kale, summer squash and zucchini, were all 
drowned. 


Many Burlington farms had an excellent year in 2012, 
when Hurricane Sandy largely bypassed Vermont. Not 
Tamarack, which has sold at the Union Square Greenmarket 
in New York City since 2005 and now offers community- 
supported agriculture (CSA) shares in the big city. Sandy 
displaced the market, costing the farm an enormous amount 
of its income. 


The heavy rains may skip some years, but Andrews believes 
climate change has lefta clear impression on her land. She 
says topographical maps of her property show the river 
running a different course from its current one. She and Betit 
can no longer wait, she says, for the weather to stabilize. 

Now the two are rethinking career goals. Andrews says 
they both have strong reasons for farming and would find 
it difficult to stop, but they've had to consider 
the possibility. "What does seven years' farming 
experience get you in the real world?" Andrews 
asks. "You look through the job postings, and 
what you'd be qualified for is pretty slim." 

That leaves them looking for new land to 
farm. Betit’s kids from a previous marriage live 
in Calais, so the couple has been searching for 
property in the Barre-Montpelier region. 

Andrews is aware that leaving would entail 
a trade-off. 'The calculus for farming in Vermont 
has always been, you can be in a river valley and you have 
a good growing season; or you're on the uplands and you 
struggle every year, and your soil isn't as great and your 
growing season isn't long," she laments. "It's always a losing 
proposition." 

For now, she and Betit are committed to making farming 
work, come hell or high water. Just not in Burlington. 


What does seven years' 
farming experience get you 

in the real world? 




Sightings of a Life 

Review of / Hate to Leave This Beautiful Place by Howard Norman 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


H oward Norman's writing is com- 
pelling in its restraint That may 
sound like trumped-up literary- 
critic praise and not an honest 
reaction: Who really likes restraint? It’s 
a withholding of something, not a giving. 

But it's also a mystery. 
The dry. 

■ ij II II iS utterances hinting 

at hidden depths of 
feeling; the terse pre- 
cision of word choice; the rhythmic prose 
circling something unspoken — in part- 
time Vermonter Norman’s fiction, all these 
forms of restraint generate uncommon 
tension and beauty. 

In a memoir, however, many readers 
expect the opposite of restraint. From St. 
Augustine to Rousseau and onward, con- 
fession — usually with all the gory details — 
has been the cornerstone of autobiograpy. 
For the typical memoirist today, the genre 
oilers an opportunity to make oneself the 


FROM / HATE TO LEAVE 
THIS BEAUTIFUL PLACE : 


flying in. flying off skitt 
beachjsawsandpipers 

riotous neighborhood o 
beach was suddenly bei 

their bills as If trying to 
the wavering margin be 
beach, a margin that so 


hero of a story, whether it’s “I survived an 
insane upbringing" or “My addiction hurt 
everyone I loved.” 

Readers will find no such self-mythol- 
ogizing in Norman’s I Hate to Leave This 
Beautiful Place, a memoir composed of five 
separate narratives, each set at a different 
time and place in the author’s life. These 
chapters do hold dark acts and accidents, 
some of them perpetrated by the narrator 
and more of them weathered by him: a 
father’s abandonment, a theft that leads to 
violence, a lover’s death, a reckless auction 
bid, an icon’s murder, a poet’s murder- 
suicide. But there is no overarching tale of, 
say, endurance or coming of age. The clos- 
est Norman comes to unifying his work 
under any such “theme” is in the introduc- 
tion, where he writes: 

How does someone with a confused 
soul, as I consider mine to be, try 
to gain some clarity and keep some 
emotional balance and find some joy, 
especially after a number of incidents 
of arresting strangeness have hap- 
pened in a life? [...] 

If there is one thing that con- 
nects these disparate experiences, it 
is the hopeful idea of locating myself 
in beloved landscapes — Northern 
California, Nova Scotia, Vermont, the 
Arctic — and of describing how they 
offered a home for honest introspec- 
tion, a place to think things through. 
Often I just wanted to look at birds for 
days on end, shore birds in particular. 

As a theme for a memoir, this “hope- 
ful idea” may sound anticlimactic in the 
extreme: Wait, weird and disturbing stuff 
happened to you, and then you healed 
by looking at birds ? Indeed, the memoir 
repeatedly describes Norman doing just 
that — no dramatic confrontations, no 
lyrical epiphanies. Just watching birds 
(or people). And the result is mysteriously 
satisfying, much like the author's avian 
encounters. 

Let's start with those. Norman doesn't 
help out undergrad essay writers — who 
will recognize birds as a recurring motif in 
his work — by explaining here what they 
“mean" to him. Just the opposite. In one 
chapter, Isador Sarovnik, an escapee from 
Nazi Germany whom the author describes 
as his surrogate uncle, poses an acerbic 
question: “What’s with you and birds, 
anyway? I don’t understand.” 


I wonder where tht 
at the end of a day.” 

Where Isador di 
less expects insight ini 
Norman’s avian fascin: 


freedom to him! 
family “nest’ 1 ? — all I 
he gets is more specif- 
ics, and a mystery that, 

Isador claims, isn’t really 
one: “At the end of the day they 
go home,” he snaps back. “What’s there to 
figure out?” 

Actually, maybe there’s a lot to figure 
starting with what it means to “go 


even primarily — 
about the travails of 
Howard Norman. If 
the author exercises 
unusual restraint in 
Celling us how he felt 
ibout a given event, 
fs not because he’s 
lose-lipped, but be- 
uise he Has so much 



home." In I Hate to Leave This Beautiful band called Nanook the Gook, the lyrics 


Place, the nature of home is ever shifting, 
■ guaranteed, fraught with ominous 


“distinctly accompanied by ... fits of sob- 
bing." In another passage (see excerpt), 


potential. The first section, "Advice of Norman chronicles the bird life he ob- 


the Fatherly Sort,” takes us to Norman’s 
boyhood home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
— a home that, without explanation, his 
father has abandoned. (He’s become a 
fixture at the local soda fountain.) In “Grey 
Geese Descending," set in Halifax, the 
author makes himself at home in his late 


California's Point Reyes National 
Seashore, where he's gone to recover 
a sense of “joy” after the incident that 
brought undesired fame on his D.C. house. 

These acts of witnessing are conveyed 
in artful, never self-consciously “literary” 
prose. The spaces between Norman's 


girlfriend’s apartment and mourns her by sentences and paragraphs — what is 


conducting nightly seances there. 

The title essay takes us to Pangn 
n Arctic village where the local folklore is 


said — pack as much punch as the words 
themselves. (“Through the bookmobile 
window,” he writes, for instance, “I s: 


rife with “threatening entities” that appear my father eleven times that summer. The 


r the horizon to menace the homeland. 
In “Kingfisher Days,” Norman’s Vermont 
summer home is haunted by visions of a 
Confederate soldier. And in the final sec- 
tion, “The Healing Powers of the Western 
Oystercatcher,” the author and his family 
must recover from an unthinkable viola- 
tion of their Washington, D.C., home after 
a summer tenant kills herself and her son 


number has no meaning except that it 
wasn’t more or less. Yet I remember it 
was eleven.”) The same is true of dialogue, 
which Norman presents like a dramatist, 
reproducing long exchanges with minimal 
tags or commentary. 

There are gory details here, for the 
patient reader, and self-insight, too. But I 
Hate to Leave This Beautiful Place is the 
antithesis of a “tell-all.” Norman demon- 


The book’s title comes from an Inuit strates that telling just some of the story, 
tale translated by Norman during his years and telling it right, is the best way to make 
collecting Arctic oral histories: It’s the cry readers feel like they’ve been steeped ir 

of a man who has been transformed into a ’ - • 

goose and must migrate or die. But some- 
times, Norman’s remembrances suggest, 
home migrates from us. And the only way 
to lure back the sense of safety — always 
temporary — is through rituals, stories and __ , ... 

a quiet openness to the world. at ^ 

That meditative openness is key to Harcou 
grasping why this memoir is not just — or 
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Class Conscious 



BY CHARLES EICHACKER 


S ometimes, Michael Bosia says, he 
likes to “torment” his students 
at Saint Michael’s College. The 
political science professor tells 
them that when he pursued a bachelor's 
degree in 1979, one semester at California 
State University cost him about $60. Even 
adjusted for inflation, that price tag must 
sound puny to the students and parents 
who now shell out close to $20,000 for one 
semester at the small liberal arts school in 
Colchester. 

But the professor also reveals another 
part of his past: Neither of his own parents 
attended college or even finished high 
school. In a phone conversation with 
Seven Days, Bosia says that where he grew 
up in the San Francisco Bay area, parents 
more often sought jobs as policemen and 
firefighters. His mother stayed at home 
until he and his older brothers finished 
high school, while his father drove a taxi 
after serving in World War II. 

By sharing this, Bosia hopes to make 
other “first-gen" students in his classroom 

"I think that kind of coming-out process 
as a first-generation college student, it tells 
them there are things that can be achieved, 
and it's not something to be ashamed 
of," Bosia says. “We all assume that if the 
professors have PhDs, their parents do — 
like PhDs are a family tradition.” 

When Bosia delivers that same piece of 
his autobiography on Thursday, September 
5, it won't be in front of his own students. 
He’ll be speaking as part of a panel 
discussion open to all first-gen students 
in St. Mike's incoming freshman class. 
That event — as well as an invitation-only 
welcome dinner this Sunday — represents 
a new push by the college’s Center for 
Multicultural Affairs to better orient and 
empower first-gen students for what can 
be a daunting experience. 

At the discussion, Bosia will most likely 
acknowledge that the difficulties facing 
first-gen students are at least twofold. On 
the home front, they may find relationships 
with less-educated family members and 
friends strained. And, as they plan their 
future, it can be hard for first-gen students 
to visualize the academic and professional 
opportunities available beyond abachelor's 
degree. 

Bosia was a case in point: Only after 
working on the staff of the California 
legislature for 10 years did he realize that 
graduate school was an option, he says. 
He went on to earn a master’s and PhD 


from Northwestern University and now 
regularly travels the world for his research 
on the challenges of globalization to local 
movements. But his success has created 
distance, he concedes, between him and 
his family. 

“My mother makes a point of calling 
me 'professor' when she wants to take me 
down a notch or two," Bosia says. He also 
Americanizes his pronunciation of French 
words to avoid being mocked for sounding 
pretentious. 

Bosia describes two first-gen St. 
Mike's students who have responded 
well to his own example. One of them, an 
underperforming student whose father 
was a tradesman, perked up when he 
heard the professor’s story. Ultimately, 
Bosia says, the student took more classes 
with him and began to excel. 

The other student, Ryan LaRochelle, 
had Bosia for his academic advisor. 
The son of a concrete-safety superviser 
and a teacher’s aid in Pittsfield, Mass., 
LaRochelle entered college intent on 
becoming a high school teacher. Now 24, 


he graduated from St. Mike’s in 2010 and 
is pursuing a PhD in political science at 
Brandeis University. Reached by phone, 
LaRochelle says that Bosia's advice helped 
him explain his postgraduate ambitions 
to his parents, who had never envisioned 
their son as a professor. 

Multicultural student affairs director 
Moise St. Louis, who enlisted Bosia and 
other faculty members who were first-gen 
college students for next week's panel 
discussion, hopes similar success stories 
will result from such events. 

“First-generation college students are 
not a group that we often think a lot about,” 
St. Louis says over the phone. He explains 
that the goal of the special programming 
is “to identify the experiences that first- 
generation students have that may get in 
the way of their success, and try to provide 
the program that can really streamline 
services in the front end that can make 
their experiences successful.” 

Based on educational profiles submitted 
by the 500-odd students entering the 
school this year, St. Louis determined that 



IT TELLS THEM THERE 


TO BE ASHAMED OF. 

MICHAEL BOSIA 


of Massachusetts Amherst, a much 
larger school, as one that is seriously 
considering how to bring them into the 
fold. Throughout the year, St. Louis’ 
department will offer follow-up resources 
tailored to the needs of each student, 
whether related to financial aid or course 
selection. 

"What we don’t want to do is assume 
that ever)' first-generation student’s needs 
are the same. We want to individualize 
the programs, so they can get the needs 
they have met,” SL Louis says. “That’s the 
beauty of working at a small institution, 
that you can, in fact.be nimble about it.” 

According to Jacqueline Murphy, 
an alum and director of undergraduate 
admissions at St. Mike's, that ongoing 
support couldn’t arrive at a better time. 

“Getting them in the door is one thing. 
Getting them to stay for four years can 
be a challenge,” 

ING-OUT r ph L*cS 

students. She 
cites studies that 


gap in college- 
completion rates 
between students 
from high- and 
low-resource 
families. 

Murphy, who 
will also speak on 
the panel, agrees 
with St Louis 
about the grit and 
determination of 
the students who 
soldiered through 
the application 
process to get into a college of St. Mike’s 
caliber and cost. 

Even though he jokes with his students 
about that cost, Bosia says he recognizes 
what sets their private, liberal arts 
education apart from the one he got at a 
state school. That’s not just book learning, 
he notes, but the experience of living in a 
dorm and developing a network of friends 
and alumni — and benefiting from the 
guidance of programs like the first-gen 

Bosia recalls that when he looked at 
equivalent liberal arts schools on the West 
Coast 30 years ago, the tuition scared him 
off. But now, he says, scholarships and 
other financial resources are available to 
help students defray the cost. The result 
is a much more thorough, game-changing 
education, Bosia concludes — “the kind 
of education that’s going to put them on a 
different playing field.” © 


70 qualified for formal invitations to the 
dinner and discussion. At the time of this 
writing, 40 had responded. 

The events, as well as peer and faculty 
mentorships that will continue throughout 
the school year, are the culmination of a 
yearlong effort by St. Louis to speak with 
first-gen students from across Vermont 
and develop ways to address their issues. 

For April Hoyt, one of the students 
who helped St. Louis plan the events, just 
completing her college application and 
financial-aid forms proved a challenge. 
Speaking by phone, Hoyt says she often 
plodded through the sea of paperwork 
without her parents’ help. With a mother 
working in retail and a father who has had 
trouble finding employment, Hoyt forged 
their signatures when neither was around. 

Now entering her senior year and 
considering graduate school, the South 
Burlington native 
and psychology- 
philosophy double 
major has taken 
out federal loans, 
landed several 
scholarships and 
held down on- 
and off-campus 
jobs. Among 
classmates whose 
parents provided 
advice and living 
allowances, Hoyt 
has often faced her 
own challenges in 
silence. 

and going to 
school full time. 

It was hard, 
knowing that I had to figure out all that 
stuff for my education,” she says. “People 
just didn't understand the stress. I couldn't 
participate in the social scene. I didn’t 
have many friends. People can’t fathom 
that at all.” 

Citing a “socioeconomic stratification” 
at SL Mike’s, Hoyt says that her peers have 
reacted in different ways to her working- 
class background. 

“You run into people who don’t respect 
you, and you run into a lot of people who 
do respect you for it,” she says, “so you’ve 
got to figure out who's going to respect you 
and hang out with them.” 

Hoyt now credits St. Mike’s with 
providing counseling and resources. 
St. Louis — or Mo, as she calls him — 
was helpful. So was Crystal L'Hote, a 
philosophy professor and mentor who 
will sit on the panel next week. This 
summer, Hoyt has been helping out with 
orientation sessions organized by St. 
Louis' department for first-gen students, 
as well for students from other cultures 
and backgrounds. 

St. Louis isn’t aware of many schools 
with similar first-gen programs, he 
says, but he describes the University 



Room. St. Michael's College in Colchester. 
Info, 654-2663 or 654-2536. 
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Hot Mess 


An evening with Ke$ha at the Champlain Valley Fair 


I t was my first pop concert. I went to 
see Ke$ha at the Champlain Valley 
Fair with a glittered-up posse: three 
girlfriends from college and Seven 
Days marketing and events manager Corey 
Grenier, who had braided her platinum 
hair into comrows. I wore a skin-tight 
denim jumpsuit because ... why not? 

We were in it for the dancing and the 
silliness. I have a weakness for KeSha’s 
rowdy, raunchy songs, but Corey is a true 
pop-concert connoisseur. Her first concert, 
in fourth grade, was the Spice Girls. Since 
then she's seen the Backstreet Boys (three 
times), *NSYNC (twice), Britney Spears, 
Katy Perry and Lady Gaga. 

So where did KeSha fall in Corey’s 
pantheon of pop princesses? 

“It was the worst performance I’d ever 
been to,” she told me afterward. “It was a 
hot mess. And I don’t know why I expected 
anything more, because [a hot mess is] 
what she aims to be." 

It was easy to spot the KeSha fans at 
the fair. Mostly teen and tween girls, they 
were slathered in sparkles. We stopped 
for $4 corn dogs and watched two teen 
girls (sisters, perhaps?) sashay toward the 
grandstand in matching gold-lame tube 
dresses. 

After snarling down our snacks, we 
funneled into what had been billed as the 
“golden circle” — actually the general- 
admission standing pit. The sun was still 
beaming when the opening act, Semi 
Precious Weapons, took the stage. 

Near the beginning of their set, a 
young lady behind us casually barfed. I 
turned around shortly after the projectile 
landed. She gazed ahead unfazed, gently 
wiping chunks from her chin. We stepped 
away from the drama as a security guard 


whipped out (surprise!) an arsenal of 
power tools, which they aimed at their 
crotches, grinding away, sparks flying. 

That was the apex of clever 
choreography. After a few way-too-long 
costume changes — during which the 
backup band jammed aimlessly — the show 
devolved into pure laziness. Ke$ha and her 
dancers spent entire numbers whacking 
each other with pool toys and spitting 
various fluids (whipped cream, beer) onto 
unfortunate fans in the front rows. 

Corey leaned over with her assessment: 
“Amateur hour.” 

The rest of my notes — which I tapped 
into my phone — read like a dream-journal 
entry. There were men with eyeballs for 
heads; a miniature rainbow car; a tepid 
endorsement of gay marriage; a video of 
KeSha taking a bath with a horse-headed 
man; an announcement that she’s not 
pregnant; a guy in a tiger suit; and finally, 
at the bitter end, a half-assed kickline. 

We ducked out before the encore and 
made a beeline for the bathroom, where 
we encountered paramedics strapping a 
young man to a gurney. We wondered why 
he was trying to take off his pants as they 
rushed him out under the bright lights of 

I needed a deep-fried Oreo. Stat. © 


escorted the girl away, leaving a small pool 
of vomit to fester on the grass. 

Eventually SPW launched into what 
must be their signature song, “Drink,” 
which reminded us how very sober we 
were. If you want a drink in the Champlain 
Valley Fair grandstand, you have to leave 
the concert arena. So we escaped lead 
singer Justin Tranter's enthusiastic 
twerking and pumped up for Ke$ha in the 
beer garden. 

After all, we’re talking about a singer 
whose biggest hit kicks off with the 
following ode to debauchery: “Before I 
leave brush ma teeth with a bottle of Jack 
/ cuz when I leave 
for the night I ain’t 

We pushed our 
way back into the 
golden circle just 
before Ke$ha’s set 
then, 


the 


had 


beefy male backup 

™> £ti ONTO UNFORTUNATE FANS 

swords. Suddenly 
KeSha's voice 

descended from on high. “We are the crazy 
people," she said, before launching into 
a disconcertingly earnest lecture about 
self-acceptance. 

She stepped onto the stage with a 
blinding light. I held up my hand to block it 
and just barely made out KeSha. She 


I don't think of myself as old. I mean, 
I'm 30. But I was suddenly acutely aware 
of my awkward moves. And I felt a wave of 
embarrassment for KeSha, whose limited 
repertoire of dance 
moves included 
grinding her pelvis 
left or swirling 
it slowly right. I 
wondered why she 
chose to wear this 
high-cut leotard 
that looked like a 
Lady Gaga rip-off. 
And the show 


ILTOYS AND SPITTING 


wrong, 

moments. KeSha 
upped her game in 
a song I'd never heard called “Gold Trans 
Am," an oddly patriotic ode to roadside 
raunch that begins, “Wham bam, thank 
you, man.” A stagehand wheeled out a 
shoddy jungle gym — from which our 
golden pop star dangled — and the dancers, 
wearing ripped marching-band jackets, 


n uncomfortable-looking leotard covered swarmed beneadt her. 


in a mosaic of glass (or plastic?), glittery 
boots and nothing else. Her long blond hair 
looked and moved like a Barbie doll’s. 


The number culminated when KeSha 
and her male minions strapped metal 
“chastity belts” around their groins and 



FLYNNSPACE 13/14 
Gordon's 

"Not What Happened” 

Friday & Saturday, Sept. 6 & 7 at 8 pm 

Adults $25; Students $21 

The James E. 
Robison Foundation 

-SEVEN DAYS 


www.llynncenler.org or call 86-llynn lodayl _ 


STRATOS: Condos in Downtown 
Burlington Now Under Construction 

Sales Are Extremely Brisk 


1 6 On Deposit 



Never has downtown living been like this. Stratos, Burlington's newest 
condominiums, will offer the convenient modern lifestyle that you 
deserve. With nine foot ceilings, covered parking, air conditioning and 
within walking distance to Church Street and the waterfront, you can't 
miss the opportunity to live here. Many unique floor plans, contact us to 
choose yours today. Priced $140,000-$410,000. 


Reserve yours today! 

802 - 861-6217 

www.StratosVT.com 




VT CIDER 
PEDICURE $46 

PLUS. GET A COMPLIMENTARY PARAFFIN 
HEEL TREATMENT BY MENTIONING 
THIS AD WHEN BOOKING! 


it m 


TOOTSIES 


166 Battery Street • Downtown Burlington ® 
802.658.6006 • tootsiesminispa.com MW 



Earn cash back 
for buying what 
you normally buy. 


Ching^ | 

Whether it's gas or groceries, coffee or movie tickets-pay 
with your Merchants Bank Rewards Checking Debit Card 
and we pay you cash back. 1 Can you say “Cha-Ching?” 

’Annual cash rewards of $600 or more require 1099 reporting. 


www.MBVT.com 
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food 


The Granddaddy 
of Markets 

The Brattleboro Farmers Market has been a feast for the senses for nearly 40 years by corin hirsch 


E very Saturday morning during 
the summer in Brattleboro, just 
west of the covered bridge on 
Route 9, the road typically fills 
with a crush of cars. They're headed 
toward and away from a cluster of tents 
loaded with seedlings, ice cream, meat, 
cheese, vegetables and more. 

It can take a while to find parking 
at the Brattleboro Farmers Market, but 
once you’re inside, you’re golden. The 
Burlington Farmers Market in City Hall 
Park maybe the crown jewel of northern 


THIS IS GENERALLY CONSIDERED 
THE DEST FARMERS MARKET 

MOST PEOPLE HAVE EVER BEEN TO. 

LISA HOLDERNESS 

Vermont markets, but Brattleboro’s — 
founded in the early 1970s — is older, 
semipermanent and, though not quite as 
large, just as diverse. A lunchtime spread 
might include stewed Malian beef, local 
chai, basil rolls, fresh focaccia, shao mai 
dumplings and local chicken tacos. 

Several of the nearly 60 vendors 
who set up in the wooden kiosks each 
week have been coming to the market 
for more than 30 years, and a few were 
among the original back-to-the-landers 
who bought cheap land in southern 
Vermont. Peter Dunning of Mile Hill 



Farm in Springfield began selling his 
farm-slaughtered lamb there in 1982, 
unfettered by meat-processing laws. 
“I made enough money to survive as a 
farmer,” he recalls. “Even now, this is 
where I make my living. It’s a political 
and social thing, too. The market plays a 
vital role in the local food economy.” 

Lisa Holdemess of Deer Ridge Farm 
comes to the market every Saturday 
with her husband, Jerry Smith, who sells 
flowers and syrup — and has for three 
decades. Holderness has met thousands 
of people from all over the world, 
she says, adding, “This is generally 
considered the best farmers market 
most people have ever been to, both for 
the atmosphere and the diversity of the 
vendors.” 

It’s true, there’s a lot to choose from 
here: carnitas tacos from the Taco 
Barn; coconut gelato; crisp hard cider 
from Whetstone Ciderworks; dozens of 
cheeses; copious berries; lettuces and 
other fresh veggies from Old Athens 
Farm, Guerrilla Grown Produce and 

“I’ve been to a number of different 
markets, and they’re all a little 
different,” says Brattleboro resident 
Dora Bouboulis, who once served on the 
town’s selectboard and seems to know 
everyone. She chats in between bites of 
wood-fired pizza. “This one has a ton 
of truly local produce and probably the 
most organic food of any market I’ve 
been to,” Bouboulis says. “Plus tons of 
ethnic food.” 

She points out that Tropical Storm 
Irene washed out the market in 2011, 
but volunteers rebuilt it within weeks. 
The board is now hoping to purchase 
the market’s long-term home lot, 
from current owner Green Mountain 
Power. © 


SAMPLING THE WARES 



RUGELACH AND CHILLED FRUIT SOUP from Betz Baking 



FOOD LOVER? ® 

tt-r YOUR FILL ONLINE... 


r SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 





: GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM - 
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Meat Up 

GUILD ONE MEATS OPENS 
IN BURLINGTON 

the farmhouse group's guild commissary has been up and 
running for more than a month. Last Wednesday, master 
butcher frank pace and chef tom deckman unveiled the 
ultimate fruit of their labors with the official opening of 
guild fine meats at 111 St. Paul Street 

New items are still slowly rolling out on the deli’s large 
menu, including soups, local-licious salads and side salads. 

The build-your-own sandwich menu is a fantasia for 
meat lovers, laplatte river angus farm roast beef, Vermont 
heritage grazers smoked ham and adams farm smoked 
turkey are the basics, but Deckman is also producing 
mortadella, capicola, pastrami and meatballs, as well as 

tuna and chicken salads. 
Even vegetarians have 
a “meat” option — 
tempeh bacon. 

The sandwiches are 
served on house rolls 
(white or whole wheat) 
with a choice of cheese, 
up to three veggies and 
a spread, such as grainy 
homemade mustard or 
cranberry aioli. 

Besides homemade 
sausages, artfully tied 
roasts and dry-aged steaks, the store is well stocked with 
old-timey candies, house spice rubs and desserts from 
Farmhouse Group pastry chef samantha madden, including 
airy doughnuts, pies, cakes and cookies. Particularly notable 
is a decadent, butter)' maple shortbread edged with chewy 
chunks of Deckman’s smoky bacon. 


on getting her sources lined 



Dumplings 
Sans Apathy 

ARTSRIOTS PINE STREET CAFE 
WILL OPEN NEXT WEEK 
As if Burlington’s south 

enough, tins year it will get 
an extra shot in the arm. 

Next Friday night will mark 
the debut of artsriots new 
cafe, gallery and perfor- 
mance space in the Pine 
Street building where Fresh 
Market used to be. 

ArtsRiot owners feux wai 
and pj mchenry — plus an 
army of carpenters and others 
— have been busy for weeks 
readying the airy space at 400 
Pine Street for the opening. 

At the party, photographs 
by Jan Reynolds and music 
from Rough Francis and other 
bands will share space with 
steamed buns and dumplings 
from chef RICHARD witting. 

After Art Hop, the 
Chinese-food-focused cafe 
will primarily serve weekday 
lunches, says McHenry, with 
hours extending into the 
early evening. “Be on the 
lookout for exciting food" as 
the menu evolves in the first 
few months, he adds. 

ArtsRiot Cafe’s initial 
menu is dense with dumplings 
and steamed buns stuffed 
with the likes of braised pork 
belly and beef with cabbage, 
onions, cumin and cilantro. 

A separate vegetarian menu 
taps mushrooms, braised 
seitan, garlic and chives as 
fillings. Special dishes — such 
as spiced-beef skewers and 
a mystery dish listed only in 
Chinese — round out what 
McHenry calls “Chinese 
tapas.” The restaurant will 
also have daily specials based 
on the different cuisines of 
China. 

Those could serve as 
snacks to accompany the 
beverages flowing behind 
the 20-foot-long pine- 
and-steel bar: a half dozen 
draft beers, a selection of 
sake and a menu of classic 
cocktails “with a twist,” 


such as Negroni and Dark 
’n’ Stormy. 

Teetotalers can indulge in 
teas from Burlington's oobra 
tea, including oolong, green 
and red. “They're very selec- 
tive about who serves their 
tea,” McHenry notes, and he 
and his staff will be trained in 
proper serving temperatures 
and procedures. 

For coming months, 
McHenry and Wai plan 
a roster of food-focused 
events — such as stints by 
guest chefs, cook-ofls and 
community dinners — that 
will match their collective's 
genre-busting ethos. Already 
lined up as a guest chef is 

BRIAN STEFAN of SOUTHERN SMOKE. 

Mandoo 

Can-Do 

LOCAVORE KOREAN CUISINE 
COMING TO CABOT 
You know that a restaurant is 
intensely anticipated when it 
gains more than 100 follow- 
ers in its first 24 hours on 
Facebook. Granted, it helps 
that downstreet eats is the 
brainchild of elena gustavson, 
the program director at the 
center for an agricultural 
economy in Hardwick. 

It also helps that 
DownStreet's locally sourced 
cuisine will be — wait for it — 
Korean. In 1433-person Cabot, 
that’s the definition of unique. 



Gustavson’s social-media 
presence is already blowing 
up, though she doesn’t plan 
to open her new restaurant at 
3075 Main Street until mid- 
September. She's still working 


up and says she has plans 
to reach out to many of her 
farmer friends in the Cabot 
and Marshfield areas. 

A California native, 
Gustavson will focus her menu 
on her mother’s native cuisine, 
along with other Asian dishes 
from her culturally diverse 
family. Her chef friends 
warned her that serving just 
dishes such as bulgogi and 
mandoo might not fly in the 
tiny comer of Washington 
County, she says. “They’re 
encouraging me to use [the 
restaurant] as a way to educate 
people. Not in a condescending 
way, but to say, ‘Hey, these are 
foods from my family,' and 
sharing them along with the 
foods that folks are familiar 
with," Gustavson explains. 

Accordingly, supper offer- 
ings will include pulled pork 
over polenta and a Reuben 


sandwich, along with a banh 
mi sandwich, dumplings 
of the day and lemongrass 
chicken over coconut rice. 

Brunch will lean more 
toward the flavors of rural 
Vermont, with dishes 
including French toast 
stuffed with blueberry-peach 
cream and com cakes with 
spiced honey, roasted root 
vegetables and fresh greens. 

Gustavson has agreed 
to stay at her Hardwick 
job through October, so 
DownStreet’s schedule will 
be light at first, with dinner 
served Thursday through 
Saturday and brunch on 
Sundays. She hopes to serve 
dinner five nights a week by 
spring. 

Perhaps by then we can 
expect to try dishes from the 
Swedish side of Gustavson’s 
family, too. 



KOio om 


Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 11-11 



131 Main Street, 

On the Comer on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 



6AN *AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



Ethan Alien Shopping Center 
1127 North Avenue ■ Burlington, Vt 
802-862-4300 

mobile web: SmittvsPubVT.com 
FREE I WIFI I AVAILABLE 






food 



RICE AND VEGGIES 

from Takeshi and Linda Akaogi 
Takeshi and Linda Akaogi are local pioneers of sorts, 
at least in the Vermont agriculture community. 

They began experimenting with growing rice in 2006 
and now sell it at the market alongside the veggies — 
including edamame — theyVe vended there 
since 1985. 


MEAT AND YARN 

from Peter Dunning of Mile Hill Farm 
The booth for Springfield's Mile Hill Farm is a treat for 
the senses, especially touch: Owner Peter Dunning 
sells soft, bhghtly colored yarn made from the wool 
he shears from his own sheep. The bearded Dunning 
has been coming to the market since 1982. when 
he began selling lamb shish kabobs. *1 slaughtered 
them in my yard, cut them up in my kitchen, 
marinated them in my fridge and cooked them on my 
woodstove,' he recalls. Laws passed since then have 
made that process all but impossible, Dunning notes 
with a wince. He still sells his own pork at the market 
though, and produces veggies, berries, honey, milk 
and cider on his farm. 


The Grandaddy 
of Markets « P .38 

FRESH FLOWERS 

from Jerry Smith of Deer Ridge Farm 
Jerry Smith makes a mean maple syrup, but his tables 
burst with a kaleidoscope of zinnias, daisies and 
lisianthus. HeS known here as "the flower man." and 
his wife. Lisa Holderness, says he's sold at the market 
for 30 years. Come September, the flowers won't wane, 
either. "Its a great time for calendulas and sunflowers 
and zinnias and amaranth and dahlias and tithonia," 
Holderness says. Tithonia? "Its an incredible iridescent 
bright orange flower, also called Mexican torch flower.” 
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Lake Champlain Through the Lens 
Juried Photo Show 


1st Serviester ScUeduLe 


$5 Heady Topper Tuesdays 
UJarstelner Wednesdays <.SLt=r$s? 
HaLf “Price Sand«A>lcUe5 Every TUursday 
T>alUt food/drink Specials /<3fe\ 


FEATURING... 

* Best Beers In VT * 

* Wine and.. Cocktails * 
* Live Music, and.... * 


MAKE RESERVATIONS a 
BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


(802) 475-2022 

www.lcmm.org 




HALL HOME PLACE 

Starting Monday, 

* September 2, 

the cafe will be open 
Friday - Monday only. 
Check our website for 
L„ Hall’s Tasting Hall 

Fall hours. j 


J Isle Blend Wine! 
Come to the cafe r'&S 
to make it a day! c 5 


SOVERNET 


4445 Main St., Isle La Motte, 928-3091 
Mon-Fri 7:30-2:30 • Sat & Sun 8:30-2:30 
Located at South End Cafe, 4.5 ml. from the causeway 
hallhomeplace@fairpoint.net 



Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! ^ ^ 
Grab any slice & a Rookies RcST Beei 


www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 


jYl #1 "W mn 1 1*0 C Harnessing the 
nu V vllvili VM transformative 

of vinegar 



in Pickling 


W henever my grand- 
mother saw my 
7-year-old nose 
stuck in a book, she 
assumed I was bored and roped me 
into kitchen projects involving Ball 
jars, fruit, vinegar and sugar. We 
canned tomatoes, we made Concord 
grape jelly (the avalanche of sugar 
that went into this was horrifying) 
and we made pickles from my grand- 
father’s dimpled cucumbers. 

Those were unpleasant afternoons. 
Except for making occasional quick- 
pickled onions, I’ve avoided canning 
or preserving since. Yet every' August, 
witnessing the brief, explosive appear- 
ance of bounty at the market, I wonder: 
Shouldn’t I really be preserving? 

What is old is hot again, especially 
when it comes to pickling. Pickled ramps 
were a fixture on many local menus this 
past spring; a jar of them adorned the 
counter (as well as some of the dishes) of 
the Southern Smoke food truck. Piquant 
pickled eggs — a fixture of 19S0s bars 
— are cropping up everywhere, from 
Juniper at Hotel Vermont to Lost Nation 
Brewing in Morrisville. 

Motivated to replicate those pickled 
eggs, which I’ve become sweet on, I re- 
cently carted home a case of Ball jars, pick- 
ling salt and gallons of vinegar. I bought 
a carton of eggs from the farm down my 
road and a wedge of watermelon from 
the supermarket, picked tomatoes and 
eggplant from my garden, and plunged in. 
I boiled vinegar and spices, sloppily cut 
the rind from the watermelon, boiled and 
peeled eggs and shoved them into jars. 
Long enamored of the punchy marinated 
eggplant my Italian neighbors used to 
make, I tried that, too, using some of my 
surplus oregano. 

I knew I might fumble by not fol- 
lowing a tried-and-true recipe specific 
to each ingredient, but I figured that, 
having looked at a few recipes, I’d be OK. 
What was the worst that could happen? 
Soon, I had a raft of what looked like 
food aquariums in jars: pickled eggs, 
tomatoes, onions, watermelon rind 
and that marinated eggplant, which 
resembled fingers suspended in amber. 
As I waited for my pickling 


pickling festivals. "The most fun things 
that we do are the hot maple beets, the 
sweet beets with heat,” she said, adding 
that she plans to weave more hot pep- 
pers into her oeuvre next year. 

Beyond the Blue Book, Carson sug- 
gested hitting the online USDA Complete 
Guide to Home Canning, which proffers 
advice on everything from making berry 
syrup to canningrabbit. Also, she advised, 
home picklers should know that certain 
vinegars work better with certain items. 
“White vinegar gives [a pickle] a bit more 
of an acidic taste, which you might want 
to use with sugars” such as fruit, Carson 
noted. “Cider vinegar gives your pickles 
a lighter flavor. But play with your food. 
Experiment!” 

To a certain point, that is. Carson, 
who has tried pickling just about every- 
thing, can steer a beginning pickier away 
from one food with certainty: “Grapes. 
Don’t do it,” she said. “They’re horrible!” 

I twisted open my experiments a few 
days later and found mixed results. As 
Carson predicted, the things I’d pickled 
with cider vinegar had a softer edge than 
those on which I’d used white vinegar. 
The eggs — pickled with white vinegar 
— were powerfully sharp and spicy 


experiments to "mature,” 

I phoned an expert pickier for 
hindsight advice: Michele Carson of 
Vermont Pickle. 

“My first advice to anybody starting 
out would be to read the Ball Blue Book," 
she said. Oops. “That’s the industry 
bible, and that’s where I started,” she 
added. “They’ve been doing this for 100 


THE MOST FUN THINGS THAT WE 
DO ARE THE HOT MAPLE BEETS, 

THE SWEET BEETS WITH HEAT. 

MICHELE CARSON 


The Ball Blue Book Guide toPreserving 
put Carson on the road to canning 20 
years ago. “I was unemployed, and we 
had a lot of stuff in the garden, so I did 
the fanners market for extra money,” 
she said. “I made jellies and pickles and 
found some really funky recipes. I did 
[pickles] for Christmas presents and 
kept doing the farmers market.” 

Carson eventually found a job, but 
she also kept pickling, and now her 
line — which she sells at the Shelburne 
Farmers Market and in area stores — 
ranges from dill pickles and dilly beans 
to pickled garlic and fiddleheads. A 
seasoned pro, she now uses a pH meter 
and heat-processes the jars to give them 
a stable shelf life. Some of Carson’s 
recipes — such as pickled garlic and hot 
maple beets — have picked up awards at 




food 


- More food before the classifieds section. PAGE .12 


(“Put them in potato salad,” suggested 
Carson). The watermelon rind was an 
intense, almost tropical mash-up of salty, 
sweet and tart. As a garnish for some 
grilled shrimp, though, it was amazing. 

I did kick myself for not following 
tips on keeping the pickling process 
safe: Any type of canning or preserving 
comes with a risk for bacteria, including 
the organism responsible for botulism, 
which can grow in the absence of air. I 
sanitized my jars in the dishwasher, but 
it’s also key to keep your jars hot before 
you put fruits, vegetables or eggs in 
them. (Because I didn’t seal my jars in 
boiling water, I kept them in the refrig- 
erator afterward.) 

Lessons learned for next time — 
when the spring will bring a bumper 
crop of wild ramps. 

PICKLING RECIPES 

soap, or by submerging them, on a wire rack, for 
10 minutes in a pot of boiling water. If you don't 

in your Jars. 


vinegar mixture into jar until almost at the lip. 
Seal tightly and place in the fridge. Eggs will be 
ready in five to eight days. 

PICKLED WATERMELON 
RIND WITH FENNEL 

1/2 watermelon 
4 cups water 

1 tablespoon plusl teaspoon salt 
1 cup rice vinegar 
1 teaspoon sugar 
Bay leaf 
6 peppercorns 

1/2 cup slivered fennel, with fronds 
One sanitized 12-ounce jar, with lid 

To prepare rind, remove the dark outer layer 
of the watermelon with a peeler, then use 
a knife to take off the next half inch of rind, 
leaving a sliver of flesh on the ends for color 
and flavor. Cut the rind into l-by-2-inch slivers 
and boil in water with one teaspoon of salt until 
soft, about four minutes. Drain. In a separate 
saucepan, boll remaining ingredients except 
for fennel. Once they're boiling, add rind and 
simmer for three minutes more. Remove from 
heat and cool for at least a half hour. Spoon 
rinds into a hot Ball jar, then add fennel. Ladle 
vinegar mixture into hot Ball jar until almost at 
the lip. Seal tightly and place in fridge. You can 
eat the rinds as early as the next day, though 
they'll become tangier over time. 


BASIC DILL PICKLES MARINATED EGGPLANT 


Adapted from the Ball Blue Book Guide 
to Preserving 

8 pounds of 4- to 6-inch cucumbers, cut 
lengthwise into halves 
3/4 cup sugar 
1/2 cup canning salt 
1 quart vinegar 
1 quart water 


Sanitize Ball jars with lids. Wash and drain 
cucumbers. Combine sugar, salt, vinegar and 
water in a large saucepot. Tie spices in a spice 
bag; add bag to vinegar mixture; simmer 15 
minutes. Pack cucumbers into hot jars, leaving 
a quarter-inch headspace; put one head of dill 
in each jar. Ladle hot liquid over cucumbers, 
leaving a quarter-inch headspace. Remove air 
bubbles by gently pressing down on contents 
with the back of a wooden spoon. Adjust 
two-piece caps. Process pints and quarts for 
15 minutes in a boiling-water canner. They're 
ready to eat within a day or two and will keep 
for about a month in the refrigerator. 


CLEAN, NORDIC 
PICKLED EGGS 

4 to 6 eggs 

1 cup white vinegar 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon mustard seeds 

6 peppercorns 

A few sprigs of fresh dill 

One sanitized 12-ounce jar, with lid 


1 eggplant 

2 cups water 
1 cup vinegar 

1/2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 clove garlic, sliced 
Sprig of fresh oregano 
Pinch of red pepper flakes 
One sanitized 12-ounce jar, with lid 

Trim and peel eggplant, halve It width-wise and 
cut into one-inch slivers. Place eggplant in a 
strainer and toss with salt to coat; leave for a 
half hour to remove bitterness. Rinse eggplant 
and gently squeeze to wring out remaining 
moisture. Bring the vinegar and water to a 
boil, then add eggplant and cook for three 
minutes. Drain eggplant and place in colander 
in sink covered with a small plate; weigh down 
plate with a heavy object — I used a growler. 

Let eggplant drain for one hour, then gently 
squeeze again to remove excess moisture. 

In a large bowl, toss eggplant with oil, garlic, 
oregano and red pepper and spoon into hot Ball 
jar. Dribble over more olive oil until it reaches 
within a quarter-inch of the jar's top. Seal 
tightly and refrigerate (although my Italian 
relatives hot-sealed the jar and kept it on the 
shelf). Eggplant will be ready to sample within 
two days but tastes best after a few weeks. 


MAPLE-TINI 

From a recipe by Michele Carson of Vermont Pickle 

2 ounces vodka 
Vermont Pickle Maple Sweets 
1 teaspoon maple syrup 
Cracked ice 


Hard-boil eggs, then remove from heat, cool 
and peel. In another saucepan, bring remaining 
ingredients, except for dill, to a boil, simmer 
for three minutes and remove from heat. Place 
eggs and sprig of dill in a hot Ball jar, then ladle 


Put ice in shaker; add vodka and syrup. Shake 
vigorously to combine. Strain vodka into chilled 
martini glass. Add one slice of Vermont Pickle 
Maple Sweets as garnish. © 



Sale starts Thursday, August 29 


Slow Food Vermont 
Farmers Market 

~ Our Mission Statement ~ 

Vermonters creating community through the celebration 
of good, clean and fair food - locally and globally. 

City Hall Park 
Wednesdays 2:30-6:30 

AUGUST 28, SEPTEMBER 4, 11, 18 & 25 

An Agricultural Market showcasing some of the best 
meat, cheese and produce from local farms. 

Come check out the offerings of Stony Pond Farm, 

Half Pint Farm, Shelburne Farms, Meeting Place Pastures, 
Farmer Sue, Bella Farm, Maple Wind Farm and Flower Power VT. 


[fall 


CLEARANCE 


save on 

All trees, shrubs 


GARDENER 

SUPPLY COMPANY w 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
Mon-Sat 8am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm •www.GardenersSupplyStore.ee 











Finding Harmony 

A s a child, Brett Dennen spent countless hours in the mountains 
of northern California. The rising talent returned to the landscape 
of his youth to write his forthcoming album, Smoke and Mirrors, 
featuring the recently released single "Wild Child.” With lyrical prowess 
and a captivating stage presence, the 33-year-old singer-songwriter and 
guitarist, whom Rolling Stone named an "Artist to Watch,” channels a 
wisdom that defies his age. Along with his contributions to the musical 
community, the introspective crooner is an active member of various 
charities. He showcases his talents in a benefit concert for Hunger Free 
Vermont. 




NEW WORLD FESTIVAL 

legations. S5-39. Info, 728-6464. 


THE TOTAL THIS AND THAT CIRCUS: PART 1: THIS, PART 2: THAT 


Northern Exposure o 


Vermont’s musical heritage is rich with the influences of French Canadian 
immigrants, among others, who brought their traditional tunes to the Green 
Mountains. An annual music-and-dance celebration since 1993, the New 
World Festival honors these cross-cultural ties. The streets of Randolph are 
transformed into an intimate pedestrian village, with five stages hosting 
nearly 75 regional and international performers. This daylong, fiunily- 
friendly gathering grants folks of all ages the opportunity to attend 
concerts, workshops and more. Featured acts include the return of the 
high-energy dance band Elixir and the premiere of the world-renowned 
Francophone trio Vishten. 


History Repeats Itself 


Karl Marx wore many hats throughout his life — philosopher, economist and socialist 
among them. However, he is most famously associated with his book The Communist 
Manifesto. Similarly, the late historian Howard Zinn is forever linked to the best seller 
A Peoples' History of the United States. The influential thinker also dabbled in political 
theater and penned three plays, including Marx in Soho. Actor, teacher and activist 
Brian Jones stars in this one-man show about what happens when the deceased figure 
attempts to clear his name with afterlife authorities and finds himself in New York City’s 
Soho instead of London. 

MARX IN SOHO' 




Setting the Stage 

This year. Bread and Puppet Theater turns 50. To celebrate five decades of politically 
charged puppetry, music and dance, the internationally acclaimed organization presents 
The Total This and That Circus: Parti: This, Part 2: That. An outdoor performance features 
new characters, including the Ordinary 99 Percent Giants, whose economic initiatives 
dominate Corporate Dwarves. The thought-provoking production also introduces 
daffodil combat forces and an Animal Rental Facility where world-weary citizens 
transform into frogs and other species. The Lubberland National Dance Company adds 
to this drama with a choreographed examination of political prisoners. 


FLYNMTi\ 


REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 


| in person: 

153 Main St., Burlington 
by phone: 

802-86-FLYNN, v/relay 
I online: www.flynntix.org 


SEPTEMBER 2013 


9/1 SUN 
9/2 MON 
9/5 THU 


9/6 FRI 
9/6 FRI 


9/7 SAT 
9/7 SAT 

9/8 SUN 

9/9 MON 
9/12 THU 
9/12 THU 
9/12 THU 
9/13 FRI 
9/13 FRI 
9/14 SAT 
9/20 FRI 
9/20 FRI 

9/21 SAT 
9/21 SAT 
9/22 SUN 

9/22 SUN 
9/24 TUE 


9/26 THU 

9/27 FRI 
9/27 FRI 
9/27 FRI 
9/28 SAT 
9/28 SAT 
9/29 SUN 
9/29 SUN 
9/30 MON 
9/30 MON 


Toby Keith @ Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Junction 
John Mulaney @ Patrick Gym, University of Vermont 
"Queen City Ghost Walk"— Ghosts of UVM (9/5, 12, 19, 26) @ 

Royal I Tyler Theatre 

Gallery Reception: Forrest Holzaplel's “The Labors of Silence” 

(Exhibit: Saturdays through 11/2) @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 

Ain Gordon’s “Not What Happened” (9/6-7) @ FlynnSpace 
"Queen City Ghost Walk"— Darkness Falls (9/6-7, 13-14, 20-21 , 27-28) 
©City Hall Park 

Gallery Exhibit: Forrest Holzapfel's “The Labors of Silence” 

(Saturdays through 11/2) @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
The Moth Mainstage (Benefit tor VPT) @ Flynn MainStage 
Burlington Chamber Orchestra @ McCarthy Arts Center, Saint Michael’s 
College, Colchester 

“Queen City Ghost Walk" — Lakeview Cemetery (9/8, 15, 29) 

@ Louisa Howard Chapel 

Gad Elmaleh @ FlynnSpace 

Michael Franti & Spearhead @ Flynn Mainstage 

Out of Mind Experience @ FlynnSpace 

The Puppet Shoppe (9/12-15, 20-22) @ Off Center for the Dramatic Arts 

Sit, Stay and Stand-up! @ FlynnSpace 

Wormtown Music Festival @ Camp Kee-Wanee, Greenfield, MA 

Deja-Nous @ FlynnSpace 

Bill Cosby @ Flynn Mainstage 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Dibden Center for the Arts. Johnson State 
College, Johnson 

Aparna Ramaswamy @ FlynnSpace 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Vergennes Opera House, Vergennes 

The Johannes String Quartet with Fred Child: “Mozart Magnified” 

@ FlynnSpace 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Haskell Opera House, Derby Line 
Concert for Lac-Mdgantic @ McCarthy Arts Center, Saint Michael's 
College, Colchester 

Ethan Lipton + His Orchestra: “No Place to Go” (9/26-27) 

@ FlynnSpace 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College, Lyndon 

The Hungry Heart @ Flynn Mainstage 

April Verch @ UVM Recital Hall, University of Vermont 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Bellows Falls Opera House, Bellows Falls 

Alejandro Escovedo and Shelby Lynne @ Flynn Mainstage 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Chandler Center for the Arts, Randolph 

VYO Fall Concert @ Flynn Mainstage 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Bellows Free Academy, St. Albans 

Celtic Thunder @ Flynn Mainstage 

VSO Made in Vermont @ Fine Arts Center, Castleton State College, Castleton 


COMING SOON AND ON SALE. . . 

Reggie Watts • Diana Krall • Warren Miller’s “Ticket to Ride” • 
Vermont Ballet Theater's “The Nutcracker” • Lyric Theatre Company 


calendar 



health & fitness 

CRYSTAL MEDITATION: Mama Ehrech leads a 



'THE ENERGETICS OF WOMEN'S BODIES: HERBS 
AND THE MENSTRUAL CYCLE' WORKSHOP: 



YOGA FOR HUNGER: An outdoor class Introduces 




Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded folk 



BIG HEAVY WORLD CONCERT SERIES: PETE 
SUTHERLAND & ROSE DIAMOND: The folk veter- 



BRISTOL TOWN BAND: Neighbors convene for a 



COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: THE 
DUPONT BROTHERS: The siblings showcase theii 



outdoors 

MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 



MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: Folks don nets 



THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 



THU. 29 


ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative minds 



business 

SOCIAL MEDIA FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Pat Ripley leads an interactive 


www.flynntix.org | 802-86-FLYNN 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


health & fitness 


8-10 p.m. $10. Info, 863-6713. 


food; cash bar. Info. 229-2090. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: S 


KILLINGTON CLASSIC MOTORCYCLE RALLY: 

SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 


•I'M SO EXCITED': See WED.28. 7:30 p.m. 

ONE TRACK HEART: THE STORY OF KRISHNA DAS': 

See WED.28, 7 p.m. 




NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters stroll 
p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. newnorthendmarket®* 


SUMMERVALE: BIKE-POWERED FRUIT & HERB 
SMOOTHIES: City Market representatives help folks 

Center, Burlington. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. B61-9700. 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 

Parker Memorial Park. Waterbury. 3-7 p.m. Free. 




Info, 863-5966. 


games 


A: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 


MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 


music 

BIG HEAVY WORLD CONCERT SERIES: LAURA 
HEABERLIN & JOE ADLER: With skilled guitar play- 

ISLAND TIME STEEL DRUM BAND: Caribbean 

p.m. Free. Info. 595-0441. 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: 

of food and drlnfc Info. 372-9463. 

THE QUEBE SISTERS BAND: The award-winning fld- 




State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3; free for kids 3 

WE WALK THE WOODS: SECRETS OF THE STONE 

State Park. Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-3; free for children 


7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 223-BOOo'. ext. 

BIC SUP ONE DESIGN CHALLENGE: Stand-up pad- 

CRAFTBEER IN VERMONT' PANEL DISCUSSION: 


THU.29 » P.48 


Vermont's Largest 
SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE 


OVER $1 MILLION IN INVENTORY 
WILL BE SOLD AT 40-707. OFF! 


AUG 29 -SEPT 2 & 6-6 

at the Bolton Valley Sports Center 

Thursday. Aug 29 4-8pm 

Fri-Sat, Aug 30-31 10am-8pm 

Sunday, Sept 1 10am-6pm 

Monday, Sept 2 10am-4pm 

Friday, Sept 6 Noon-8pm 

Saturday, Sept 7 10am-8pm 

Sunday, Sept 81 10am-4pm 


Find a great selection of new and used skis & boards, race gear, 
outerwear, boots, and bindings. Clothing and equipment will be on 
sale for all ages and ability levels. 


PURCHASE & PICK UP YOUR 2013-14 BOLTON VALLEY ALL ACCESS 
SEASON PASS AT THE SALE & RECEIVE AN EXTRA 57, OFF THE GOODS. 


Friday night, August 30, 


LABOR OF LOVE RAIL JAM o 

starting at 6pm 

BOLTON VALLEY 5K TRAIL RUN on Saturday, August 
31 at 10am, run or watch this event that benefits 
Vermont Adaptive Ski & Sports 

$25,000 IN PRIZES will be given away all weekend 
including a Season Pass & Lift Tickets! 


Bolton Valley 


Presented by Sport Thoma 

www.boltonvaUey.com 


600D FOR $5 OFF OF A $25 
MINUMUM PURCHASE AT THE 
2013 BOLTON VALLEY SKI & 
SNOWBOARD SALE. 

Valid Aug 29-Sept 2 & SeptT-8? 2013 




calendar 


FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 




LATE SUMMER BOOK SALE: 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Poet Michael Carrino 
ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 


FRI.30 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

7-8 p.m.: dance. 8-10 p.m. $U. Info. 862-2269. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is re- 

p.m.; dance. 7:45-10 p.m. S7. Info. 877-6548. 


KILLINGTON CLASSIC MOTORCYCLE RALLY: See 
LAWN FEST/CRAFT SALE: Deal seekers find 

244-8089. 

NOOK NIGHT: Tablet users demo art apps. photo 


Burlington City Hall Park. 8 p.m. S14-18. Info. 


fairs & festivals 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.28. 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 


CRIMES OF THE HEART: I 

THE BIRTHDAY PARTY': The Unadilla Theatre 

Marshfield. 7:30 p.m ' 

THE DROWSY CHAPERONE': 1 
THIS BLESSED PLOT: See WED.28, 7:30 p.m. 
VERMONT ACTORS' REPERTORY THEATRE 
AUDITIONS: See WED.28. 6:30-9:30 p.m. 

words 

BATTERY PARK POETRY SLAM: The Young Writers 


Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. chelseacom- 

Haven. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 747-4442. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

exchange. Lincoln Place, Essex Junction. 3:30-6:30 


FOODWAYS FRIOAYS: Heirloom herbs and veg- 




HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 


Essex Junction. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones show 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 


MONTREAL MILITARY CULTURE FESTIVAL: Four 




WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

health & fitness 

A COURSE IN MIRACLES' MEET-UP: Attendees 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 

holidays 

NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY WEEKEND: Live music. 

fnfo. 485-9206. 


Falls. 4-7 p.m" Free. Info. 207 y -370-0063. 

FRIDAY NIGHT FIRES WITH THE BOREALIS GUITAR 

GREEN CORDUROY: Using traditional instruments. 

Hlnesburg 7 p.m. Free. Info, 482-5189. 

NEWPORT AREA COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA OPEN 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 766-3021. ^ 

QUADRA & PLEASURE DOME: The Burlington- 

tlckets require $5-12 fair admission. Info. 863-5966. 

ROUND CHURCH BICENTENNIAL CONCERT SERIES: 

donation. Info, 434-3654 or 434-4565, whiteford® 
THE GRIFT & FRIENDS: Vermont's Finest musicians 


music 

BIG HEAVY WORLD CONCERT SERIES: JOSHUA 

BURLINGTON HARDCORE INVASION SHOW: Bands 


Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info, 456-8968. 

THE DROWSY CHAPERONE': See WED.28. B-10 p.m. 
"THIS BLESSED PLOT': See WED.28, 7:30 p.m. 


SAT.31 

dance 


Theater. Middlebury. 8 p.m. $20. Info. 382-9222. 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 985-9200. 

UVM BACK 2 SCHOOL BASH FEATURING 
RUBBLEBUCKET & KAT WRIGHT 8i THE 
INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND: Led by front woman 

Maple Ballroom. Davis Center. UVM. Burlington. 10 
p.m. $15; $5 for UVM students with valid ID. Info. 
656-2076. 

VERMONT LOCAL ARTS AND MUSIC CONCERT 
SERIES: See WED.28, 1-2 p.m.. 4-5 p.m., 8-11:30 p.m. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TOWN BRASS: 


CELEBRATE COLCHESTER 2S0TH ANNIVERSARY 

2-4 p-nu Free. Info. 862-1595. 

HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 

Free; preregister at uvm.edu. Info. 578-8830. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: St 


KILLINGTON CLASSIC MOTORCYCLE RALLY: Sr 


LAWN FEST/CRAFT SALE: See FRI.30, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
MUSIC & MICROBREWS: Fans of disc golfjoin 


Resort, Jeffersonville, 8 p,m. $15-25. Inf 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 
TOUR: See FRI.30, 8 p.m. 

RAY'S RIDE: The Red Knights Vermont IV mo- 


SILENT AUCTION & FOOD & BAKE SALE: 


outdoors 

MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers learn 

LitUe River State Park. Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-3: free 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 
ITCHY: See WED.28. 4 p.m. 

WE WALK THE WOODS: SECRETS OF THE STONE 

WALLS: See THU.29. 1:30 p.m. 

LABOR OF LOVE RAIL JAM: Snow in August? The 


fairs & festivals 

MAD RIVER VALLEY CRAFT FAIR: Li 

Kenyon's Field. Waitsfield. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4; free for 


SOUTHERN VERMONT GARLIC & HERB FESTIVAL: 


theater 

King Barn Farm, Woodstock. 7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 
332-6020. 

'ABDUCTION FROM THE SERALGIO’ 

'CRIMES OF THE HEART': See THU.29, 7 p.l 


i.-5 p.m. $1-5; $8 for two-day 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.28, 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: M 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 

277-01B0. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 


SAT.31 » P.50 



The Point 
Presents 


Hr 


Brett Dennen 

In a Benefit Concert 
for Hunger Free Vermont 

Sunday September 1st at The Barre Opera House 

™e,s available at me Barrel Opera H, box 

802 47681 f o ;rr.HunP^-o, 3 


Tfte.l 

point I 

» Independent Radio 



V 4* if RSVER 

thT ROVER ISC0MING! 

FREE drop-off for your household hazardous wastel^J 


Aug. 31 : CSWD's Burlington Drop-Off 
Center, 339 Pine St., 8-3:30 


I Fullscheduleatwww.CSWD.net 

Paints & stains • household cleaners • ammonia • bleach • poisons • chemicals I 
pesticides & fertilizers -automotive fluids • beauty supplies • flea powder ■ &more! | 

■ The Rover is available to Chittenden County households only. | 

Remember: The Environmental Depot takes hazardous waste year-round! 

101 1 Airport Pkwy., So. Burlington • Wed-Fri 8-2; Sat 8-3:30 • 863-0480 

I CSWPIf-'u klip-ss I assam I 


YOUR LICENSE t° 



FAMILY 
PASS ^ 


2mugg° Family Pass — 
Jist 4479/ adult and 
4269 per youth/ 


THRtU-WlN 

i To cause to teei * 

‘ m tense sensation. 

excite greatly. 

2. 3 big mountains. s , 

TZZZgXSl 

vertical amP 0,2,6 

Northern Verm ont - 

I'd purchase by 




BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


E3 LIKE/FflN/STALK US 


sevendays-socialclub 





calendar 


Mad River Valley 

Craft Fail*. 

Labor Day Weekend 

Sat., Aug. 3 1 SC Sun., Sept. 1 

Rain or Shine i rt I r 100+ Juried Artisans 

Rte 1 00, Kenyon's Field A Hr ..«•»* " ^ Pfg Uve Music: Big Band & Jazz 
just North of Waitsfield Free Kids’ Activities 

$4 Entry, Kids under 12 free Door Prizes; Variety of Food 




CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 



SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 



WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertaii 



health & fitness 






theater 

CRIMES OF THE HEART: See THU.29. 7 p.m. 



456-7456. 






LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 




holidays 

NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY WEEKEND: See FRI.30. 11 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Rhymes. 

Noodles, Wllllston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1610, 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: A combination of 

and observation skills. Birds of Vermont Museum, 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

6:30-8 p.m. Free, Info, 363-2431. 

montreal 

MONTREAL MILITARY CULTURE FESTIVAL: See 


music 

ART HERTTUA: The jazz guitarist entertains diners 







The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else it 
Williston. These 2-story homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
efficient and green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love. 

• Maintenance-free living! Also Available: 

' Townhomes ton 

• 2 or 3 BR / 2.5 BA with Qnn 

2 car attached garage woa.auu 

• Community pool, tennis courts Carriage Homes 

and open space frO m $424,900 

• Close to stores, pharmacies, „ 


offices and more! 


Open daily 12-5 c 
by appointment 


POWER CIRCLE SERIES 


^tvith Lynda Reid, EdD, PCX^ 

Group coaching 
• sessions designed to 
bring together individuals 
with similar life experiences 
■ & challenges to process, j 
support & create powerful I 
S. positive change. ■ 


Finding Your Voice: Sept 9, 16; 23, 30 
Owning Your Wisdom: Sept 11, 18, 25, Oct 2 
Reconnecting With You: Oct 7, 14, 21, 28 
Seeking Balance & Boundaries: Oct 9, 16, 23, 30 
Cost $299/series (Register by Aug 20 for $249/series) 
Details visit: KusalaLLC.com 
Email: Lynda@KusalaLLC.com Call: 802.540.0555 


3 






It’s a 
handful! 

Try kidsvt.com for family 
fun at your fingertips. 




GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMPIONSHIP: See SAT.31. 7 
JAY PEAK TRAIL RUNNING FAMILY FESTIVAL: See 
WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladles of 





MON. 02 


comedy 



LAWN FEST/CRAFT SALE: See FRI.30. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

fairs &festival8 

KILUNGTON HAY FESTIVAL: Giant hay sculp- 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


WOMEN'S INTUITION & SPIRITUAL HEALING 



UNDERHILL/JERICHO LABOR DAY CHICKEN 
BARBECUE: Locals pile their plates with grilled 






MONTREAL MILITARY CULTURE FESTIVAL: See 


music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 



SK RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat in a 
weekly bout of friendly competition. Arrowhead Gc 
Course. Milton. B p jn. SB. Info, 893-0234. 


CAMBRIDGE AREA ROTARY SK FUN RUN & WALK: 



TUE.03 


dance 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Ouick-footed 





CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners 



talks 

VERMONT ARCHAEOLOGY MONTH BROWN BAG 



words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 




WED. 04 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.28, 

WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: See WED.28, 11 a.m.-2 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See M0N.02, 8 a.m. 

food & drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 


COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: See WED.28. 4-7 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Sc 


ID FARMERS MARKET: Sc 


WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.28. 4-7 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.28. 7-9 p.m. 


health & fitness 





BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 



outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.2 






Are you allergic to ragweed? 


TIMBER LANE 
Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 




You may qualify for a clinical research trial 
for individuals with ragweed allergies. 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 
is looking for individuals who are: 

• 18 years of age or older 

• allergic to ragweed 


You may be compensated for time and travel! 


Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 


C/utMft/aA 


J OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 


Your nose, 
His lips.... 

Now Offering: 

3D/4D Ultrasounds 

Promote the bonding experience between 
mother, father, and baby: $165. Available 
between 26 & 32 weeks of pregnancy. 

Gift Certificates available 


Maria G. Carracino, MD • Paula M Miner, MD • Kara A, Flaherty, MD 
John J. Gallagher, MD • Sally A. Stockwell, MD • Callan V. Janowiec, APRN, NP 


55 Main Street, Ste. 3 • Essex Jet., VT 05452 
802) 879-1802 • www.champlainobgyn.com 


A Night at JAY^PEAK with 

STEVE EARLE 
&THE DUKES 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ST 
THE F0EGER BALLROOM 

7pm: Doors 

8pm: Opener, The Mastersons 
9pm: Show, Steve Earle & The Dukes 

General Admission: $45 / VIP Admission: $100 

For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music / 802.327.21 60 







= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


acting 

STANDUP 101: Develop S min- 




8:30 p.m. Cost: $130/6-wk. class. 
Location: Spar* Arts, 760 Flynn 

Hartswicfc 373-4703 nharts- 


ART A POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEEURY: Adult: Mon. 
night Beg./lnt, Oils; Tue. night 


night Wheel; lhur. a.m. Beg. 
Oils; Thur. night Mixed Media. 

Pottery. Sep. 13; Homeschool 


el. Middlebury. MJddlebury 




TINY TIN BOX SHRINES: Work 

180 Flynn Ave.. Burlington. 488- 

WATERCOLOR PENCIL 
WORKSHOP: Come and discover 


Shelburne. Elizabeth Llewellyn, 
957-9076. 2burmese@comcast. 


astrology 




the evening ($40) and full -day 
($90) presentations, Barbara 


Sep. 7. 




building 


er bios are also 
liable online. 


CLAY SCULPTING: Learn the art 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: Spend 

Weekly on Thu., Oct. 3-Nov. 21 
1 2:30-3 pan. Cost: $270/person: 
$243/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 


Shaman* Flame Facility 78A 
Cady Hill Rd„ Stowe. Shamans 
Flame. Sarah Finlay/ Peter Clark. 
253-7646, peterclarkl3tPgmall. 



TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

sheath a 76- x 20-ft. tiny house 
in Glover, Sep. 21-22. Plenty of 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 






5. 6-6 p.m. Cost: $T60/person; 
$ 144/BCA members. Location: 
BCA day Studio, 250 Main St.. 


Oct. 3-Nov. 21. 9:30 a.m.-noon. 
Cost: S300/person: 5270 BCA 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: 


Sep. 30-Nov. 18. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: 5270/person; S243/BCA 


Sep. 26-OcL 31. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
5225/person; S203/6CA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio, 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: 


DIY NIGHT: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 

S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main SL. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 

documents. Students will 

Weekly on Tue.. Sep. 17-0ct. 

22. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $20 5/ 
person: 5784.50/BCA members. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 






Sep. 76-Dec. 76. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost- SB/participant: S7/BCA 

i: Burlington City Arts. 

DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: This popular drop- 




Participants will work with 

Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 19-Dec. 79. 
9:30-71 ajrt. Cost $6/chitd ; $5/ 

in card 8 get the 6th visit free. 
135 Church SL. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: ARTIST MARKET: Drop 
by the BCA Artist Market during 

Sat. Sep. 74-Oct 26. TO a.m.-2 

5 4/BCA members. Location: 
Burlington City Arts. 135 Church 

ILLUSTRATION: Learn a variety 


$12/participant: Sll/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Burlington City 
Arts, 250 Main SL, Burlington. 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

techniques at BOA’S clay studio 

73. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost 56/ 

Burlington City Arts, 250 Main 
St. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 
to all levels and facilitated by 


735 Church St. Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY CREATURES: Take 


Cost: S25/person: S22.50/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St, Burlington. 

KIDS: DUCT TAPE DESIGN: 


Cost 525/person; S22.S0/BCA 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN’: Come 




BCA Clay Studio, 2 50 Main St, 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 




Cost $2S/person, S22.50/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 




Weekly on Wed., Oct. 2-Nov. 
20, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Cost: $325/ 
person; S293/BCA members. 

PAINTING: OIL: Leam how to 


Marc Nadel. Weekly on Wed.. 
Oct 2-Nov. 20. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost- $ZOO/person: S180/BCA 








PHOTO: FILM/OIGITAL SLR: 


23, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160/ 
person: $144/BCA members. 

PRINT: ETCHING: This type of 





Weekly on Mon.. Sep. 23-Oct. 28. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $ 200/person; 
S180/BCA members. Location; 

PRINT: INTRO TO 
PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 

e.. Sep. 2‘ 


PRINTING: HAND-PRINTED 
FABRIC: Learn do-it-yourself 

of Where Clothing line Amy Wild. 

and up. Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 
26-Oct. 24, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$145/person; S73T BCA members. 


on 7hu„ Sep. 26-Oct. 24. 6-8:30 


$200/pe rson; $180/BCA me m- 


Valyou. Wov. 2 1-3 p.m. Cost: 
$2S/person; S22.S0/BCA mem- 


cooking 

MAKE YOUR OWN CIDER: 


7. TO a.m.-noon. Cost: $75/per- 


A NEW LOCATION: MALLETTS 




Dancing with Style Dance Studio, 
127 Porters Point Pd.. Colchester. 
793-7524 dancingwithstylevL 

AFRO/CARIBBEAN DANCE 


. Every Sat.. 
-. Cost: $13/l-hr. class. 


SILKSCREENING: Learn a variety 


Pine St.. Burlington. 540-0044. 

B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

training this fall/winter. . $50/ 

150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall , next to 
497-0136. hones tyogastudio® 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St., Burlington. Victoria. 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




te. 8:75-3:75 p.m. 
Cost $10/l-hr. class Location: 

598-9204. crandalltyler&hot- 








helen day art 


center 


HIP HOP DANCE FOR ALL AGES!: 


Cost $70/mo.; 1. 25-hour class. 
Fitness. 188 Krupp Dr.. Williston. 
Cover. 863-6600, in 


drumming 

TAIKO. D JEMBE. CONGAS & 

10. Oct. 22 and Dec. 3. 5:30-6:20 
p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids classes 




DRAWING FUNDAMENTALS: For 


26-Oct 24. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $125/ 
person . Location: Helen Day Art 
Center, 90 Pond St., Stowe. 253- 

FALL FOLIAGE PHOTOGRAPHY: 


Stuart Paton. 999-4255. spa- 


empowerment 

RETREAT FOR WOMEN: What is 

or Oct 77-73. Location: Owl Pond 
Retreat Hermon. N.Y. Terry 
Rafferty. 578-346-6712. terryraf- 


Rogers. Sep. 27, 6:30-8:30 pjn. 
Sep. 28. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: $95. 

90 Pond St. Stowe. 253-8358, 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

2074 Eight Month Certification 

26-27. May 24-25 Jun. 28-29. 
JUl. 26-27. Aug. 23-24, Sep. 27- 
28. Oct 25-26 & Nov. 8-9, 2014, 

$187.50/mo. VSAC non-degree 


Walk. Sep. 71. 5-6:30 p.m. Sliding 


healing arts 

YOU CAN HAVE A HEALING 
TOUCH: Barbara Clearbridge is 


Burlington and Middlebury. 

, S. Burlington & Middlebury. 


Woodbury. 456-8122. anniefii 


jewelry 


JEWELRY CLASSES: Leam how 


Every Tue., 4 x/mo. Cost: $740/2.5 
hrs. 4x/mo. excl. silver ($3/ 
gramm). Location: Alchemy, 2 



999-3242, info:~]anefrank.de. 


AFTER-SCHOOL CLASSES FOR 

for kids: Ballet (ages 4-12), Hip- 

(ages 9-12), Nia/Yoga (ages 
8-11) and Kung Fu (5 and older). 

South End Studio. 696 Pine 
Street Burlington. 540-00 44. 


VERY MERRY THEATRE THIS 

ings: 333 Troupe. "Wind in the 

Club. . Location: 333 Stage i® 
Very Merry Theatre, 333 North 

522-3743 Jordan. Pvery merrythe- 

language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 


of Sep. 76 for 10 wks. Location: 
Spanish in Waterbury Center. 

Waterbury Center. 585-7025 

ABSOLUMENT! FRENCH FOR 

Studio, 4A Howard St 3rd floor. 
Maggie Standley 233-7676. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE FRENCH 
CLASSES FOR ADULTS: Your 

meets Tuesdays 8:30-10 a.m. 
Saturdays 9:30-11 a.m. See full 


Ave. (off Route 75). Colchester. 
Mlchellne. 887-8826. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE OPEN 


Allen Ave. (ofFRoute 15). Cofchester. 
Mlchellne, 887-8826. 






Valley, 257 Pine St. ( across From Conant 
Metals, Light), Burling ton. 957-8900, 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains body 

Burlington. Vermont Aikido, 862-9785, 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU-JITSU: 

IBJJF certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 




Rd„ Will is ton. 660-4072. juliotPbJjusa. 


TRAUMA RESOLUTION. 16 CEUS: Shock 


a.m.-6 p.m. Cost 5285/16 CEUs IS260 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through the 

meets 7st Sat. of ea. m 

PEMA CHODRON: Go to the Places that 


in. An open 


Shambhala Meditation Center. 187 S. 




person. Free Sunday bruch, 77:30 a.m. 
Barry, 343-7265. barry&zenrenovatlon. 


BILL REED VOICE STUDIO: Now audi- 


MUSIC THEORY & COMPOSITION: This 

Toe. nights. 7:30-9 p.m., Sep. 3-Dec. 77. 
Cost $75/person; S 180 (SI 2 per class ) 


Randal Pierce, 999-7594, randaLpierce & 


BRINGING MINDFULNESS TO DIFFICULT 
EMOTIONS: During this senes, well 


paddling 


Tue„ Oct. 8-Oct. 29. 7-9 p.m. Cost S700. 


North Beach/TBD based on weather. 


painting 


P LEIN-AIR PAINTING WORKSHOP: 


Sep. 28. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost 5125/full-day 

photography 

AUTUMN IN VT. PHOTO WORKSHOP: 


psychic 


KAYAKING AND PADDLEBOARDING: 


REIKI I AND II W/ ANNE MARTIN: Reiki 


Sep. 28. 9:30 a.m. -1:30 p.m. Cost: $350 


spirit 


BECOME THE MASTER OF YOUR LIFE: 

Mon. starting Sep. 9. 1:30-2:30 p.m. 
Cost $99/6 classes. Location: South 

Anderson. 518-528-9958. inFo@burllng- 


Oct 4. 11:30 a.m. Cost $995/person. 

223-4022. inFofPkurtbudligerphotog- 


spirituality 

ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY: Discover the 

GIRLOSOPHY VII ANNE MARTIN: A splrl- 
yrs. or older. Weekly on Sat, Sep. 28-0cL 


BASIC PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT: Basic 
Kelman. All children are naturally 

1, 899-3542. kelman.bS' 


WILD GOOSE QI-GONG WORKSHOP: 



class (6-8 p.m.). Sep. 7(9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.) 
& Sep. 8 (2-7 p.m.). Cost: $165/11 hrs. oF 


HWA YU TAI CHI/MONTPELIER: Hwa Yu 

Ellen Hayes, 456-79 83. grhayesl956«> 


PERSONAL TAI CHI/ QIGONG TRAIN- 


Tak FaiTai Chi Institute. 100 Church St, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: The 

Bao Tak Fai Tai Chi Institute. 1 00 Church 
St. Burlington. 864-7902 ipFamilytaichi. 


TAI CHI EASY FOR HYPERTENSION: 

76-Nov. 4. 70-77 a.m. Cost $140/series. 
Therapy. 75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. 5. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow move- 


class, S60/mo.. S 160/3 mo. Location: 


VERY MERRY THEATRE THIS FALL!: 

Fall 2013 offerings: 333 Troupe. ’Wind 

Drama Club. Location: 333 Stage @ Very 
Merry Theatre, 333 North Winooski Ave., 


DISCOVER YOUR NATURAL VOICE: Join 


needed. Sep. 7-8. 9:30 a.m. -4 p.m. Cost: 


women 

FINDING JOY AT MID-LIFE: This eight- 

seling. Weekly on Mott Sep. 23-Nov. 11. 



DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES 


P 


LmdMW 

Material 

. WE SHOW YOU WHERE 

TO CHISEL 


AUGUST SPECIALS: 

Pay for 6 get 2 months FREE 
Pay for 1 2 get 5 months FREE 
Pay for 1 8 get 8 months FREE 


RENDS EXPIRES 8/31/13 


So, what are you waiting for? 


5EBTF 


5/W5MW55 ■PHISim MMPY-KIDS&FIMSS 1 s 


ESSEX • SOUTH BURLINGTON ■ WILLISTON 802.860.EDGE (3343) info@edgevt.C 





music 


An 

Open 

Door 

Mayer Hawthorne talks 
Steely Dan and French fries 

DAN BOLLES 


O n his new record, Where Does 
This Door Go, Mayer Hawthorne 
sheds the fitting but confining 
“retro soul" label affixed to his 
previous studio albums, A Strange Ar- 
rangement (2009) and How Do You Do 
(2011). Helmed by famed producers such 
as Jack Splash, Da Internz, Kid Harpoon 
and Pharrell Williams, Hawthorne’s lat- 
est presents a hodgepodge of influences, 
from hip-hop and dubstep to the breezy, 
well-coiffed yacht rock of Hall and Oates, 
s As such, it’s been alternately hailed as pro- 
jh vocative — and fun — and criticized for 
cl alienating longtime fans expecting more of 
< the smooth R&B stylings from his earlier 

§ In advance of his show at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 4, Seven Days spoke with Hawthorne 
" by phone about his new record, as well as 
q his unabashed love of Steely Dan and Al’s 
? French Frys. 

£ SEVEN DAYS: So. are you excited to 
° come back to Vermont? 

MAYER HAWTHORNE: Yeah, man! I 
w can’t wait for some Al’s French Frys. I just 
5 talked to my homie in Vermont, and I’m so 
z hyped for Al’s fries. 

3 

1,1 SD: You have a homie in Vermont? 

MH: Yeah. His name is Hank DeMaio. He 
shoots a lot of my music videos. He's bom 
and raised. 

SD: Small world, huh? Switching gears, 
K what was the thinking behind the title 
i of the new record? 

8 MH: Where Does This Door Go is about not 


knowing where you’re gonna end up or if 
you're ever gonna come back alive. I didn't 
know what this album would sound like 
or if anybody would be feeling it. I really 
didn't know what the direction was going 
to be when I started recording. So it was 
about that fear and that sense of adventure. 

SD: Was that a new experience for you 
then, going into the studio without a 
game plan? 

MH: Everything about 
this album was a com- 
pletely new experience 
for me. There were so 
many firsts on this al- 
bum. It was the first 
time I ever worked 
with outside produc- 
ers and writers. It was 
the first time I've ever 
had a rapper on a song, 

Kendrick Lamar. 

SD: Wait. What about Snoop? 

MH: Well, it was the first time I’ve ever 
had somebody rap. I did have Snoop Dogg 
on the last record, but I didn’t let him rap. I 
told him he had to sing. 

SD: This was also the first time you re- 
corded in a major studio. 

MH: Yeah. My first few records were re- 
corded in my bedroom, or in small, inde- 
pendent studios. 

SD: Was it difficult to give up so much 
control of the recording to producers? 

MH: It was weird. I’m used to doing ev- 
erything myself. Initially, it was difficult 


for me, and there was definitely some ten- 
sion in the studio. There were moments 
when I was like, “Fuck this. I’m gonna do it 
myself.” But it was exactly what I needed. 
The whole experience made me a better 
producer myself. And I learned so much. 
It pushed me outside of my comfort zone, 
which was the whole reason I wanted to 
work with those producers in the first 
place. 

SD: You still do a lot 
of DJing. Is the satis- 
faction of performing 
as a D J different from 
singing? 

MH: DJing is where I 
come from. I think it 
is offers me a unique 
perspective on music. 
I started as a DJ and 
I’ve only been singing 
for a few years now. 
So DJing is kind of my 
fallback. I can DJ blindfolded, but singing 
is something that I'm getting the hang of. 
I'm learning every time I hit the stage. 

SD: How does having that background 
help you as Mayer Hawthorne? 

MH: I think the DJ background is what 
makes me different from other artists. As 
a DJ, I’m all about getting people to move. 
Whenever I DJ, I’m trying to make people 
dance. And I took that knowledge and put 
it to use on this album. 

SD: Does the influence work the other 
way around? Does doing Mayer Haw- 
thorne influence how you DJ? 


MH: That’s a great question. I think it’s a 
symbiotic relationship. Being a front man 
has made me appreciate certain records 
more. When I was working on this record, 
I was listening to a lot of rock and roll, the 
Clash and Steely Dan, and Black Sabbath. 
So consequently, I started adding more 
rock and roll to my D J sets. So they do in- 
fluence each other. 

SD: The Steely Dan influence is pretty 
obvious, and it’s made some folks raise 
an eyebrow. Why do you think they are 
so polarizing? 

MH: [Laughs] Because it’s very nerdy mu- 
sic. It's music for music nerds like myself. 
And for Pharrell Williams, who is another 
music nerd. That was something we bond- 
ed over, our mutual love of Steely Dan. My 
motto has always been, “If you don’t like 
Steely Dan, I don’t like you.” It's sort of a 
joke. But it’s sort of serious. They are divi- 
sive. And I think my new album is divisive 

SD: It's gotten a lot of mixed reviews. 

MH: The feedback has been divided. Some 
people really like it, and other people don’t 
like it at all. I think that is a great thing. I 
don’t make music for everyone to love it. I 
make music that I think is dope. And if you 
love it, then that's incredible. And if you 
don’t love it, there's a million other bands 
that you can listen to. It’s all good. © 

INFO 

Mayer Hawthorne plays the Higher Ground 
September 4. 7:30 p.m. $20/23. AA. 


MY MOTTO HAS ALWAYS BEEN. 

“IF YOU DON’T LIKE 
STEELY DAN, 

I DON'T LIKE YOU.” 
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bearquarium's daiki hirano on drums, dr. 
green guitarist dave decristo, and ari 
abedon and forest KEYS on keyboards 
and bass, respectively. According to the 
band’s website, QB use dynamics and 
tone as the foundation for their musical 
explorations, rather than melodies or 
rhythmic changes, painting musical 
portraits of “vast landscapes from an 
alien world.” I’m not entirely sure 
what all that means, but it sure sounds 
interesting, doesn’t it? 


Holy $hit! 

The word on the street — by which I of 
course mean Facebook — is that ke$ha 
was seen hanging out at Radio Bean 
following her show at the Champlain 
Valley Fair last Saturday night. Yes, 
really. We even have photographic 
proof of her arm-in-arm with the 
Bean's music manager joe adler, who 
tells us that he and the pop superstar 
had a brief dance party that night in an 
apartment upstairs from the Bean. Care 
to guess which song they danced to? 
(Trust me, you can’t.) 

“Puttin’ on the Ritz” by Taco. 

Yes. Really. 

(This is one of those times I really 
wish this was a celebrity gossip column, 
if only so that I could start rumors 
about Adler and Ke$ha dating and come 
up with an awesome celebrity couple 
names like Ke$hJo or Jo$ha.) 

Clearly, it’s gonna be a weird week. 
So it only makes sense for a thoroughly 
random, funnel-cake addled, rapid-fire 
edition of Soundbites. Strap in. 


I was this close to dropping by the Bean 
last Saturday night, mostly just to see 
how Spit Jack would try and get kicked 
out of their own show again, since 
that’s kind of their thing. 0 imagine the 
degree of difficulty in getting booted 
out of the Bean is pretty high.) But I 
decided to stick it out at Nectar’s after 
the high breaks’ set to catch barbacoa. 


I stand by that decision. The david 
LYNCH-inspired High Breaks were as 
absurdist as advertised. They kind of 
remind me of the mermen, but with more 
ferocious drums. And Barbacoa, the de 
facto godfathers of Green Mountain 
surf music, were their usual super-tight 
selves. I don’t know if the recent rise of 
surf bands in Vermont is really a trend, 
but I'm sure enjoying it. 


Here's a question I would have asked 
Ke$ha if given the chance, possibly 
whilst brushing my teeth with Jack 
Daniel’s. In your hit song, "Tik Tok,” you 
sing that you roll up to parties, “Drop- 
topping, playing our favorite CDs.” 
Really? CDs? I know “Drop-topping, 
playing our favorite MP3s” doesn’t have 
quite the same ring. But do the kids in 
your target demographic even know 
what CDs are? Just wondering... 

It’s too bad Ke$ha wasn’t hanging at 
the Bean this weekend, cuz there’s a lot 
going on at the little coffee shop that 
could. Like, for example, the debut of 
a new psychedelic band led by souid 

city’s THOMAS PEARO Called QUIET BATTLES 

on Saturday, August 31. In addition 
to the always-provocative Pearo on 
guitar and loops, the group features 



Back to the Ke$ha thing for a sec ... sort 
of. If toby keith were going to hang out 
somewhere after his show at the fair 
this Sunday, September 1, where do 
you suppose it would be? I know both 
the Park Place Tavern and Backstage 
Pub in Essex Junction are closer. But 
my money would be on Franny O’s in 
South Burlington, because every time I 
walk into that joint — more often than 
you might think, especially since they 
started featuring new local bands on 
Tuesdays — I find myself humming the 
melody to “I Love This Bar.” If only they 
served their beer in Mason jars... 


I like this game. So let’s say damian and 
Stephen marley are looking to chill out 
after their CVF set on Saturday, August 
31. Or perhaps they’d like to pre-game 
because maybe, like me, they find the 
gimmicky reimagining of pink floyd’s 
Dark Side of the Moon, Dub Side of the 
Moon, which openers the easy star 
all-stars are playing in its entirety, to 
be a capital crime against rock and roll. 
And reggae. Where would they go? 

The always-irie confines of Nectar’s 
is the obvious choice, if only to check 
out the large mural of dear old dad. But 
I say they end up at the Other Place. 

In particular, junior gong (that would 
be Damian) has been known to get 
down to a variety of sounds, reggae 
and otherwise — like his recent genre- 
mashing single with cypress hill and 
dubstep producer rusko, “Can’t Keep 
Me Down.” And there’s almost always 
something interesting, and loud, on the 
hi-fi at the OP. Also, there’s free popcorn 
for when you get the mun ... er, hungry. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 













CLUB DATES 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 


WED. 28 


burlington area 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD — BURLINGTON 
HEARTH: Summer Sessions. 6 p.m.. Free. 
BREAKWATER CAFE: 4Wins (rook). 6 


HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan 



. VERMONT: Jake 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul AsDell. 


MANHATTAN PI 



central 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis & Friends 


WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 p.m., 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 


northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m. Free. 




Wait for It Rootsy soul duo dwig Hr & nicole released their debut album, Signs, to critical acclaim 
in 2010. The years since have been packed with life and career-changing events, not the least of which 
included a move from Boston to Burlington and Nicole Nelson’s showstopping appearance as a contestant 
on the NBC talent show “The Voice" last year. No wonder it’s taken three years to release a follow-up 
album, eh? Fans will be pleased to know that second record is due out later this fall. In the meantime, this 
Friday, August 30, the duo plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington with support from the dupont brothers. 


PACIFIC 

R 1 M 

Enjoy a 

Burlington Favorite! 

10% OFF LUNCH 

(when you mention this ad) 

1 ASIAN 

Takeout/Reservations: 881-0643 

NEW Location: 161 Church Street • Burlington 

I open Monday-Saturday 
■ Lunch: 11:30-2:30 

H Dinner: 5-9:30 
^ Late Night: 10-2 | 



Get Noticed 
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On second thought, maybe the Marley 
brothers would come down to Nectar’s 
a night early to catch justin levinson and 
the valcours' set on Friday, August 30. 
There’s no real reason they would do 
this, but I needed a segue to mention 
that the show will be Levinson’s last 
with a full band until the group’s 2014 
release. 


Or maybe they’d take a trip to 
Montpelier that same night to see the 
capital-city debuts of both vedora and 
swale at Charlie O’s World Famous. 
Though, come to think of it, that bar 
really is more likely a Toby Keith kind 
of place. And I mean that in a good way. 
Toby Keith is awesome. 




If you happen to tune in to see the 
Boston Red Sox play the Chicago White 
Sox this Sunday, September 1, be sure to 
turn on NESN before the 1:35 p.m. first 
pitch — or if you’re going to the game, 
get back from the beer stand early. 
Because local roots-soul duo dwight & 
nicole will be performing the national 
anthem prior to the game, which makes 
me insanely jealous. 


Last week, I gently poked fun at 
Vermont Music Fest’s bland moniker. In 
hindsight, I probably should have saved 
some ammo for Songwriters Playing 
Each Other’s Songs at the Tupelo 
Music Hall in White River Junction 
this Friday, August 30, which features 
songwriters, um, playing each other’s 
songs. (Deep breath, Bolles.) Personally, 
I would have gone with something 
like “Gotcha Covered” or “Playing 
Favorites” or, I dunno, anything else. 

But I digress. 

Branding quibbles aside, the show 
should be a good one, as it features 
four talented local songwriters in bow 

THAYER, JOEY LEONE, RICK REDINGTON and 

tony lee thomas playing the songs of 
Bow Thayer, Joey Leo — well, you get 
the idea. 


This just in from the Dept, of 
Corrections: Last week’s adieu to doll 
fight! front woman Christine mathias in 
this column erroneously stated that the 
band’s final show at Radio Bean would 
be the first with new drummer amanda 
astheimer. It wasn’t. I’m told Astheimer 
had previously played some gigs with 


DF!. I have to check the official records, 
but I believe that may mean she’s no 
longer the record holder for “briefest 
tenure by a new drummer before the 
band breaks up.” 


Last but not least, here’s the real 
story with Ke$ha. She was the guest 
of guster's ryan miller, who lives in 
Williston. According to Joe Adler, 

Miller took her around to some favorite 
local spots over the weekend, including 
the Bean and — gasp! — Huntington 
Gorge. She also apparently shot some 
scenes for her MTV show, “My Crazy 
Beautiful Life,” in the Bean’s back room, 
aka the Tavern of Eternity. So that's that. 
In a related story, if Ryan Miller knows 
Toby Keith, meet me at Franny’s around 
11 p.m. this Sunday. © 
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Flying High Vocalist Arleigh Kincheloe is as powerfully commanding as she is smooth and sensuous, and she has a deserved 
reputation as a sultry soul dynamo. As a result, her band, sister sparrow & the dirty birds, is one of the hottest emerging funk and soul acts 
around, combining a flair for vintage cool with a bombastic modern edge. Catch them this Friday, August 30, at Positive Pie 2 in Montpelier. 



Optical 

Center 
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Watch something LOCAL this week, 


REVIEW this 


Rick and the 
Ramblers, Riding 
My Guitar 

(AIRFLYTE RECORDS, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

If you haven't yet had a chance to read 
Riding My Guitar, the recently released 
biography of Rick Norcross penned 
by Vermont author Stephen Russell 
Payne, here’s a condensed version; 
the accompanying album of the same 
name recorded by Norcross’ band, Rick 
and the Ramblers. On the title cut in 
particular, the longtime local songwriter 
recounts the highlights of his 50 years 
playing music. 

In typical, gently swinging fashion, 
Norcross takes us from his humble 
beginnings in East Hardwick in 1963 to 
his time in Europe palling around with 
Paul Simon to his stint as a coffee-shop 
owner and rock photographer in Florida 
and back again to the Green Mountains. 
And here he’s become something of a 
local legend. 

Norcross can’t capture as 
much detail and nuance in his 



Derek Burkins, Ten 
Years and 29 Days 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In 2012, Jericho's Derek Burkins 
took part in February Album Writing 
Month, an annual event that challenges 
songwriters to pen 14 songs in 28 days 
— or 29 in a leap year. Burkins didn’t 
make his quota, finishing the month 
with a mere six songs. But the exercise 
was hardly a loss. Those tunes led to 
Burkins resuming a music career that 
had been dormant for a decade. The 
resurrection culminated in his debut 
album, the appropriately titled Ten 
Years and 29 Days. 

Since returning to music, Burkins 
has quickly established himself in 
the local folk scene. He is a two-time 


autobiographical five-and-a-half- 
minute ditty as does Payne over 230 
pages. But the song — and, in its own 
subtle way, the album as a whole 
represents an absorbing and charming 
look at the life and times of one of 
Vermont’s musical treasures. 

Perhaps what’s most remarkable 
about Riding My Guitar (the album) 
is that the title track is really the only 
personal retrospective Norcross offers 
among the album's 12 songs. Given the 
scope of his career, he could certainly 
be excused the vanity of looking back on 
a life well — and fascinatingly — lived. 
That he chooses not to is a testament to 
his own humility and to the enduring 
quality of his band and its music. 

And, make no mistake, this is great 

Vermont may not be associated 
with Western swing. But if it ever is, 
Rick Norcross will be a big reason why. 
Easy-riding originals such as the cheeky 
opener “The Way We’ve Always Done 
It" and the poignant “Take Your Time" 
— as always, deftly arranged by longtime 
collaborator Charlie MacFadyen — 


finalist in the Advance Music Singer/ 
Songwriter Contest and was the winner 
of the 2012 SolarFest Singer/Songwriter 
Competition. Based on the strength 
of his debut, it’s easy to see how he 
came by those accolades. Burkins 
combines an emotionally measured, 
straightforward songwriting style with 
polished instrumental chops and a 
powerful, emotive voice, all of which 
suggest a distinct veteran savvy that 
belies his status as a relative latecomer. 

For Burkins, it all starts with his 
voice. Certain singers are afforded 
leeway simply because, well, everything 
they sing sounds great. Not that Burkins 
is a bad songwriter. By most measures 
he is a capable, bordering-on-very-good 
one. He also happens to be blessed 
with tone and timbre that would be 
compelling even if he were singing the 
instruction manual for a smartphone. At 
times it is gritty and rich — “Burlington 
North,” for example — evoking the 
emotive rasp of the late Richie Havens. 
At others, as on “Small Town Dirt,” he 
evokes the mournful growl of Pearl 
Jam’s Eddie Vedder. 



coexist naturally alongside genre staples 
such as “Wurlitzer Prize” and “Full 
Moon Full of Love.” Whether crooning 
in his warm, unadorned baritone or 
ceding vocal duties to the likes of Taryn 
Noelle and Dave Rowell, Norcross' 
songs exude a winsome charm and sage 
modesty that makes his music not only 
likable and comfortingly familiar but 
timeless. 

Riding My Guitar by Rick 
and the Ramblers is available at 
rickandtheramblers.com. The band 
plays as part of the Northfield Labor 
Day Celebration in Northfield on 
Sunday, September 1. 


Save for a guest appearance by 
fiddler Katie Trautz on “Coming Home 
to You,” Burkins is backed only by his 
guitar or banjo. That lack of production 
might leave lesser songwriters feeling 
exposed and vulnerable. But, given the 
force of his performance and general 
strength of his writing, Burkins suffers 
no such wilting insecurities. With few 
exceptions, his writing is clear and 
well crafted, his melodies succinct and 
tuneful. In particular, “The Sweetest 
Girl I Know” is a banjo-driven gem. 

Smartly conceived and executed, Ten 
Years and 29 Days could just have easily 
been called Better Late Than Ne\’er. 
Here’s hoping Derek Burkins doesn't 
make us wait another decade for the 
follow-up. 

Ten Years and 29 Days by Derek 
Burkins is available on iTunes and 
CD Baby. Burkins hosts the monthly 
Songwriters in the Round series at 
On the Rise Bakery in Richmond. 

On Thursday, September 5, he plays 
there with Laura Heaberlin and Linda 
Bassick. 
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CLUB DATES : 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: Dwight and 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Chicky 



VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: The 



IN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: D. 


POSITIVE PIE 2: Sister Sparrow & 



SAT.31 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Nomad (rock), 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Nightrain 

CHURCH ft MAIN RESTAURANT: 

Night Vision (EDM), 9 p.m„ Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: Retronome 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: Donna 



MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: 

MONKEY HOUSE: The Fat Peace 




SUN. 01 


burlington area 

FRANNY O'S: Vermont's Got 
HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides (deep 



MONKEY HOUSE: Spark Arts 






VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


central 

BAGITOS: Eric Friedman (Folk), 11 



MATTERHORN: Chris Tagatac 


MON. 02 


burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Lh 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 





TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: HiBus 

northern 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Slnceure (rock), 10 




Catch Her If You Can On her latest album. Live at the Cactus 


Cafe, phoebe hunt displays a musical wanderlust matched only by, well, herself. The 
New York City-by-way-of -Nashville (by-way-of-Austin) fiddler and songwriter explores 
styles from Western swing to jazz to pop, never lingering on any for long but always 
leaving a mark. Touring in support of that new album, this week Hunt plays a pair of 
local shows: Tuesday, September 3, at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington and Wednesday, 
September 4, at the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier. 


TUE.03 

burlington area 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead 



MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 




northern 


WED. 04 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan 






RED SQUARE: DJ CreB (hip-hop), 


SKINNY PANCAKE: . 



central 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis & 



WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 

champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m.. Free. 

northern 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. 




GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 




i ike the Seven Days 
to win prlzesl 

f^ED Square 


Northern Decadence Vermont 

Food and Travel Expo 
September 15 • 12-5pm 

Battery Park, Burlington @ Pride Vermont Festival 

Food & Baer Sampras • Silent Auction 
at it ion 


VG7|£l ^- Vermont *|-pQO)& SEVEN DAYS point 


.northern decadence. 


VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES : 


GALLERYprO^fe 


Attention to Detail 

Walker Contemporary, Waitsfield by megan james 


art 



S tephanie Walker says she 
ended up in the art world 
by chance. An Essex, Vt, 
native, she studied sociology 
in college and got her first gallery job, 
in the '90s, because she happened to be 
savvy with computers. 

“I tripped and fell in,” she says with 
a smile. But the 38-year-old art dealer 
and owner of Walker Contemporary, 
the seasonal gallery she opened in 
Waitsfield last spring, also happens to 
really love art. 

On a recent afternoon, she sits at a 
huge, distressed-wood spool that serves 
as a table in the middle of the spare, 
white-walled gallery. Walker’s long, 
blond curls brush over her shoulders as 
she talks, occasionally revealing a tattoo 
of Gaia on one of them. 

Walker encourages her clients and 
visitors to linger over art. The key is 
to look at a work “long enough to feel 
quiet, and then long enough to hear 
your own thoughts,” she says. Which 
might be why she seems to have such an 
intimate relationship with each piece 
she sells. 

“To me they're like children,” says 
Walker, who can't stand to learn that 
something she’s sold has ended up shut 
away in a closet. Unless she’s certain 
they will cherish the piece, she says, “I 
talk people out of buying art often.” 

Walker got her start selling art at the 
former Clarke Galleries in Stowe. But it 
was at Chase Gallery in Boston that she 
honed her craft. “We were on Newbury 
Street, and our primary goal was sales,” 
she recalls. The only reason Walker 
got that job, she says, was that she’d 
recently worked in technology. The 
gallery owner “had his whole inventory 
online, and he wanted someone who 
was tech savvy.” 

Walker took to the business quickly, 
eventually opening her own gallery in 
Boston; from there she moved to Los 
Angeles, where she continued to deal 
privately. “I spent a lot of time kind of 
hustlingto learn the business of art,” she 

Last June, at the beginning of the 
third summer she spent in Waitsfield 
to be closer to family, Walker signed a 
six-month lease and set up shop in the 
Bridge Street space that was briefly 


home to Quench Artspace. From the 
partially subterranean gallery, she 
shows the artists from around the world 
whom she represents. 

Walker has a fondness for intricate 
details and painstaking processes. This 
month, she’s featuring Boston-based 
Mary O'Malley, who creates jewel-like 
gold-ink drawings on velvety black 
paper. Each shimmering medallion is 
filled with exquisitely wrought images 
of flowers, scarabs and other insects. 
“They exist somewhere between the 
wild irrationality of nature and the 
rigorous orderliness of lace patterns,” 
writes O'Malley in her artist statement 

New York artist Valerie Hammond 


makes lithographic prints, often 
including flowers, vines and hands, 
on handmade paper. “I am fascinated 
by shrines and ex-votos — devotional 
votive objects that families make to 
show love and respect,” she writes in 
her artist statement. 

Inspired by the cellular structures of 
plants, Dharma Strasser MacColl, a San 
Francisco artist, stitches tiny handmade 
porcelain dots onto painted paper. Look 
closely at the dots — some are more like 
beads — and you can make out traces of 
the artist’s fingerprints. 

Lauren Fensterstock’s dark dioramas 
are filled with strips of black paper she 
has tightly rolled into flowers and leaves 


and then submerged in charcoal. In 
some pieces, the charcoal dust buries 
only the flowers’ stems. In others, the 
blooms barely peek out of the dust — 
all that painstaking detail hidden from 

Udo Noger, a Hawaii-based East 
German artist, uses light as his medium. 
He cuts away layered, painted canvases 
to create translucent compositions 
evocative of ice and snow. 

And then there’s Kazuo Kadonaga. 
The Japanese artist’s glass sculptures 
adorn several surfaces at Walker 
Contemporary, each one slightly 
different — some are squat and dotted 
with air bubbles; others appear blobby 
and almost frosty. Visitors are often 
tempted to touch them, and that’s OK 
by Walker. It's all about “exposing the 
properties of the materials,” she says, 
laying her hand on the cool glass surface. 

“Art is about the dialogue, about 
what it means to be human,” Walker 
says. This was never clearer to her than 
in Boston after September 11, 2001, she 
notes, when her gallery was showing 
tiny paintings of buildings on fire during 
World War II. 

Walker recalls thinking in the 
aftermath of the attacks, Oh, my God, 
do I have to take this down? She chose 
not to and says it was the right decision. 
“It put [the attacks] into context,” she 
says. Gallerygoers who may have been 
thinking, How could this happen? could 
look at the paintings and see that “it’s 
happened before, over and over,” says 
Walker. 

Here in Vermont, after a closing 
reception for Mary O’Malley this 
Saturday, Walker will hang her 
next show, cyanotype paintings by 
Indianapolis artist Casey Roberts. And 
come the end of October, she’ll pack 
up and head on to the next adventure. 
Opening a gallery in her home state, 
“was kinda bringing it full circle,” 
she wrote in an email. "It’s time for 
something new.” © 





ART SHOWS 


ONGOING 

Burlington area 

ALEXANDRA SANCHEZ: 'La Vida Nica.' photography 

'AQUARIUM': Water-themed work by the Vermont 
Burlington. Info, 863-6458. 

'ART AFFAIR BY SHEARER’: Block prints by Sue 

Burlington. Info, 658-1111. 

AUGUST SHOW: Works by Erika Lawlor Schmidt. 

of Vermont in Burlington. Info, 859-9222. 

'BLUE': Works and wares created by the studio's 

at Burlington City Arts Print & Clay Studio, tnro, 
860-7474. 

BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington Info, 862-1001. 
CHANGING FIELDS': New and historical photo- 

Library, UVM. in Burlington. Info. 656-2020. 

'COLOR. PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 

Museum. Info. 985-3346. 

Junction. Info. 777-3686. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION NO. 22: Artworks submitted 


ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Paintings, photography and 

'FACEBOOK 1ST 50’: The 3rd annual exhibit of work 

'FINDING COMMUNITY IN THE ARCHIVE: THE 
VERMONT QUEER ARCHIVES': Zines. photographs. 

GALEN CHENEY: Mixed-media works influenced 

Gallery, Burlington City Hall. Info. 865-7166. 

'GLASS ARE US': Graal glasswork and sculpture, 

HOLLY HAUSER: Mixed-media prints. Gates 
1-a; ELIZABETH NELSON: Acrylic, abstracted 
landscapes. Skyway: JESSA GILBERT: Ascend" 

Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 

JORDAN DOUGLAS: A collection of photographs 
Burlington Natural Health Center. Info. 238-8603. 


KAREN DAWSON: Why Art?* acrylic and oil paint- 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington. Info. 865-120B. 

LARGER THAN LIFE: OUILTS BY VELDA NEWMAN': 

Contemporary fiber art; 'TRAILBLAZERS: HORSE- 
POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit that explores 

today’s automotive culture; ‘OGDEN PLEISSNER. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER': Watercolor sketches 

MATTHEW THORSEN: Photographs that run 

Burlington. Info, 318-2438. 

MICHAEL STRAUSS: Acrylic paintings exhibited 

NANCY STONE & MELINDA WHITE-BRONSON: 

31 at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Burlington. 
Info, 860-7183. 

NICOLE CHRISTMAN: 'Psycho Therapy." paintings 

Burlington. Info, 318-0963. 

'ONCE UPON A TIME': Howard Nelson Riley's 
artists. Through October 30 at Artists' M 


SAM FALLS & SARAH 0 DONNELL: Sculpture and 

September 21 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info, 
865-7165. 

SHAUN BOYCE & EMILY HEATH: Abstract paintings 

SUMMER SHOW: Paintings by Ed Epstein. Mike 

Tremblay. Curated by BCA. Through August 31 at 
Maltex Building in Burlington, Info, 865-7166. 
SUSAN ABBOTT: "Vermont Journal: Small 

Vineyard. Info. 985-B222. 

SUZANNE DOLLOIS: Photographic work by the 
30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington. Info, 862-9614. 
TESSA HOLMES: Paintings by the Vermont artist 
Curated by SEABA. Through August 30 at Speeder 
& Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 658-6016. 
'THIS WAS ME: SELF-TAUGHT ART FROM THE 
G.R.A.C.E. GALLERY COLLECTION': Thirty works by 

26 at New City Galerie in Burlington. Info. 735-2542. 

‘VISIONS OF VERMONT: Photography by Lisa 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: 

August 28, 6-9 p.m.; Sunday, 
September!, 2-5 p.m.; 


ART ON PARK: Live music 

show. Thursday, August 29. 
5:30-8:30 p.m.. Park Street, 

'FASHION & FANTASY AT 
THE EDGE OF THE FOREST': 


flair. Saturday and Sunday. 

Waltsfield. Info.vermontart- 

SPRAY PAINTING DEMO: A 


RECEPTIONS 

AUGUST ART AUCTION: The 

August 30 at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery 
Friday. August 30. 5-9 p.m. 


loon-T p.m.; Wednesday. 


31 at Backspace Gallery in 
August 30. 5-9 p.m. Info, 


Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in 
August 30. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
MARY O'MALLEY: 'Exquisite 

Saturday. August 31, 5-7 p.m. 
Info, 617-842-3332. 

SOPHIE BETTMANN- 
KERSON: Stone carvings 

Septembers through 19 
at Black Box Gallery. Visual 

September 3, 1-3 p.m. Info, 

'ECLECTIC: A COLLECTION OF 
19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 

Dali, Peter Max. Pablo Picasso, 




Saturday. August 31, 4-6 p.m. 



‘Eclectic: A Collection of 19th and 20th 

Century Art’ Feel like gazing at the paintings of Marc Chagall, Salvador 
Dali and Pablo Picasso? From August 31 through November 9, Nuance Gallery in 
Windsor is showing a private collection that includes works by these big-name artists, 
as well as “kinetic art" by Israeli artist Yaacov Agam; paintings of children by Bolivian 
artist Graciela Rodo Boulanger; World War II-era pin-up-girl pictures by Peruvian 
artist Alberto Vargas; and much more. A portion of proceeds benefits two Hanover, N.H. 
charities: Helping Hands, which provides services to local seniors, and Hearts Open to 
the World, which helps children orphaned by the AIDS crisis in eastern Africa. Pictured: 
“Summer on the Pond” by Menotti (detail). 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.S7 
'WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three generations 


ZELDE GRIMM: Pen-and-ink drawings 

central 

27TH ANNUAL QUILT EXHIBITION: 

A CELEBRATION OF UPPER VALLEY ARTIS' 


ALEJANDRO ANGIO: "Awakening of the Ink Dragon," 

at Montpelier City Hall. Info. 249-9563. 

ALMUTH PALINKAS: A retrospective sampling 

Montpelier. Info. 479-0051. 

'AMERICAN DREAM': In a group multimedia show, 
today: BETH ROBINSON: 'The Aviary.' in which the 

'ART-ARTIFACT: Stories told through "transformed 
Place Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

ANNUAL PHOTO SHOW: Work by Vermont 

BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: Two- and three- 

Waltsfleld. Info. 496-6682. 

CASEY BLANCHARD: "Key West Bound." work by 

DONNA ELLERY: Three-dimensional mixed- 

Montpelier. Info, 223-1981. 

'FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND BEYOND': Works by Gayleen Aiken. Merrill 


JANET VAN FLEET: 'Disc Course,’ pieces from the 


'JOURNEY INTO PROCESS': 

Info. 875-1018. 

KEVIN FAHEY: 'Meditations on Color and Light' 


LARK UPSON: 'Structural Integrity.' pi 

Plainfield. In 



LORI HINRICHSEN: 'Mapping' images of everyday 

Montpelier. Info. 223-3338. 

MICHAEL BOYLEN & MARK DANNENHAUER: 

29 at Plainfield Community Center. Info, 371-7239. 
PATMUSICK: 'The Instant of It All.’ drawings and 

'PLAYING WITH TIME': An exhibit that incorporates 


RICHARD AMBELANG: Landscape into Abstraction." 


October 31 at Goddard Art Gallery. Pratt Center, 
Goddard College. In Plainfield. Inlb. 800-322-160B. 

dentist's drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


SETH COLLINS: "Series of Robot Portraits ’ 

TOM SEARS: Wildlife photographs by the local 
artist Through August 31 at VINS Nature Center in 

'TOP OF THE WORLD': Ken Leslie's paintings and 


Bonnie Acker w hen it comes to being beautiful, Vermont doesn’t need 
much help. But somehow, Bonnie Acker makes the state appear even prettier in her 
impressionistic landscape paintings. “Color is the heartbeat of her paintings. They 
radiate warmth and energy," according to Stowe's Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery, 
which is showing Acker's work through October 1. In “Vermont Outlook: Works on 
Paper,” Acker uses bold brushwork and varied layers of paint to create truly swoon- 
worthy scenes. Pictured: “Summer Pond.” 








Center & Gallery in Woodstock. Info. 457-3500. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: The valley 

VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': The Milton Artists' 

through 30 at Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info, 

Champlain valley 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: "Unfettered Wings.' still-life pastels, 

Reading Center in Middlebury. Info, 388-0320. 

ALTHEA BILODEAU & DOUGLAS BIKLEN: Hand- 

Through September 3 at Brandon Artists Guild. 


CHEPE CUADRA: ’B 

October 25 at Walkover Gal lery & Concert Room in 
EMILY K. ROBERTSON: Words of Wisdom." hooked 

ERNIE LONGEY & MAX KRAUS: 'OCM 10.' shots by 

Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. Info. 388-1436. 
JANIS SANDERS: New England: Fields 8. Shores." 

at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. Info, 458-0098. 
JENN CULLEN: "Illustrations." pen-and-ink 

Hinesburg. Info. 482-2878. 

JOAN CURTIS: "At One With Nature: New and 

MOTORS & INK': An exhibition that highlights the 

Through August 31 at Chaffee Downtown Art Center 
in Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 

ROSS SHEEHAN: 'Cinders and Cones," a new body of 

Middlebury. Info, 870-7228. 

"THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART: 





scientists: and PETER PADUA: Carved-wood birds by 
the 90-year-old artist Through October 31 at Birds 

'THE POWER OF WATER: REFLECTIONS ON RIVERS 
AND LESSONS FROM IRENE’: An exhibit that 




Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

'VITO ACCONCI: THINKING SPACE’: An exhibition 

Middlebury College Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 

northern 

AUGUST ARTISTS: Work by cabinetmaker Hans 

933-6403. 

'BEST OF THE NORTHEAST MASTERS OF FINE 
ARTS 2013 EXHIBITION': The second biennial 

BONNIE ACKER: "Vermont Outlook: Works on 

Art Gallery in Stowe. Info. 253-1818. 

CHIP TROIANO: Photographs of the landscape 


DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 


'FAMILY TIES: ART ACROSS THE GENERATIONS': 


Thumb Gallery in Greensboro. Info, 533-2045. 
GABRIEL TEMPESTA: The Bumblebee Series." 
tion decline of bees in Vermont: ALYSA BENNETT: 


KAREN GUTH & EMILY LANCTOT: "Detroit: Current 

Gallery. Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 

LIZ KAUFFMAN: "Ouarry,' oil paintings based on 

730-4416. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: "A Dog's World." a celebration of 
15 at Inky Dinky Oinkink Gallery in Moscow. Info. 
MAURIE HARRINGTON: Watercolors by the 

RT SIMON: 'Several Little Books With Big Prints." 

Theater in Glover. Info. 525-3031. 



Richard A.lllbclaiT^ Through Richard Ambelang’s lens, the world 
appears to be constructed from swaths of rich, layered color. The photographer, a 2012 
graduate of Goddard College, captures the landscapes of New England and the Pacific 
Northwest with an eye toward abstraction. His exhibit, aptly titled “Landscape Into 
Abstraction," includes both vast and intimate images of the natural world. Immerse 
yourself in the vibrant colors at Goddard Art Gallery, inside the college’s Pratt Center, 
in Plainfield through October 31. Pictured: “Stormclouds & Sunlight, Adams Co., WA.” 



SEPTEMBER 6-8, 2013 
MORETHAN 500 ARTISTS 
AT OVER 100 LOCATIONS 
IN BURLINGTON'S SOUTH [NO. 
WWW.SEABA.COM/ART-HOP 



new balance williston 


Running is evolving^ From tfie science lab to 
the city streefs*/ftthe NSWBalance' store? 
we're helping you push the pace with the latest 
footwear— like the supremely stable 1260v3. 

It combines luxurious N2 heel cushioning and 
ACTEVA" LITE for a premium lightweight stability 
experience. We'll help you find your perfect fit 
with our expert advice and huge selection* 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1-on-l Fit Service 

Maple Tree Place | 288-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com | M-F 10-6. Sat 10-7, Sun 11-5 



art 



Walk, walk fashion baby... 


SEVEN DAYS 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


Hosted by 

Mrs. Vermont 2013 
Hannah Kirkpatrick and 
Craig Mitchell 
Guest Appearance 
Miss Vermont 2013 
Sarah Westbrook 
2013 Designers 
Wonder Wendy & Friends 
Megan Mahoney 

Olivia Vaughn Hem 
Quiver Corset Company LLC 
Mountain Ash Design 
Jenna Designs 
Sift Design Studio 
Grant Davis 
Zoe Crane 
Andy Scout 

House of Kick and Punch 
Where Clothes 
Swan&Stone Millinery 
S'AMUSE 
Flashbags 
The Human Canvas 
M8Wi Designs 
Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England 
Strut Director & Coordinator 
Anne-Marie Keppel 


STRVT 

[ON ML SHO\ 

A 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $12 


iff 


Styling 

Chop Shop Hair Design (models) 
Cynthea’s Spa (hosts) 

DJs and Sound 

DJ Robbie J and JFab Productions 

Lighting 

Jamien Forrest and VCAM 



ROBERT COMPTON & CHRISTINE HOMER: 'Fire end 



SANDRA LAMBERT: 'Artists Dialogue With Nature.' 

Gallery. Info. 489-4023. 



SOPHIE 8ETTMANN-KERSON: Stone Works, - 







'UNSPOKEN WISDOMS': Glovanna Cecchetti’s 



KATE GRIDLEY: "Passing Through: Portraits of 



'RED GROOMS: WHAT'S THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 





CALL TO 
ARTISTS 







CALUNG ALL MEMBERS! 



of the RAAA/Chaffee Art Center 



CONCEPTS: The Catamount 










SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


S}«* 


Opening August 1 8 

Nearly 100 of the finest works from the 
permanent collection organized around 
founder Electra Havemeyer Webb's pio- 
neering collecting vision. Paintings, folk 
art, furniture, wallpapers, decorative arts, 
textiles, costumes, and many other forms. 
On view in Shelburne Museum's new 
Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education. 


Color, Pattern, 
Whimsy, Scale: 
The Best of 
Shelburne Museum 


creative'^' habitat 

ovmeJt & one. of a. hind! 

555 Shelburne Rd, Next Door to the Price Chopper in Burlington. 


Summer isn't over yet! 

Come check out the best photos of the season, 


The top five photos from each 
category will be custom framed 
and on display for in-store voting. 


The winners will be announced on 
September 11 and will win a 
$500 gift card to Creative Habitat. 


Visit Creative Habitat 
during Art Hop Weekend, 
September 6-8, to vote. 





movies 


Blue Jasmine ★ 


W ow, I'd read great things 
about Woody Allen's latest 
and was psyched to see his 
return to form — and return 
to the States, after nearly a decade of mostly 
European shoots. Which is why I felt like I 
must’ve stumbled into the wrong theater as 
I watched the sloppy, misanthropic sitcom 
that is Blue Jasmine . If last year's 7b Rome 
With Love is the sorriest comedy of Allen’s 
career, this is his most seriously flawed seri- 
ous film. 

I know I’ve already said it, but wow. I 
can’t wrap my head around the praise Allen’s 
44th movie has earned. I thought maybe I’d 
missed something, so I watched it again. 
Nope. When is a reviewer going to state the 
painfully obvious — that, at almost 80, Allen 
may have reached the point where it’s time 
either to slow down or to hang it up? 

In 1999, Randy Newman recorded a song 
that’s apropos for the state of the director's 
career. Written in the voice of an over-the- 
hill rocker who doesn’t realize it’s time to get 
off the road, it’s called “I’m Dead”: 


When will I end this bitter game? 
When will I end this cruel charade? 
Everything I write all sounds the same 
Each record that I'm making 
Sounds tike a record that I made 
Just not as good. 


The chorus goes: 

I’m dead but I don't know it 

(He’s dead. He’s dead). 

Please don’t tell me so. 

It's time someone told Allen so, because 
he clearly doesn't know it, and the words 
“bitter” and “cruel” couldn't be more appli- 
cable to this half-baked riff on A Streetcar 
Named Desire updated for the age of Bernie 
Madoff. There isn't a sympathetic character 
in sight. Or one remotely resembling an ac- 
tual human being. 

Cate Blanchett stars in the Blanche Du- 
Bois-inspired title role. A former Park Ave- 
nue power wife, Jasmine lost everything (in- 
cluding her mind) when her husband (Alec 
Baldwin) was imprisoned for financial funny 
business. As the film opens, she finds herself 
in San Francisco depending on the kindness 
of virtual strangers — her working-class sis- 
ter, Ginger (Sally Hawkins), and her grease- 
monkey boyfriend (Bobby Cannavale) — 
who’ve agreed to put Jasmine up. 

There’s the germ of an intriguing idea 
in there — the notion of Blanche/Jasmine's 
downfall as a metaphor for the country’s eco- 
nomic collapse — and I’m in favor of anyone 
inclined to remind a 21st-century audience 
of Tennessee Williams’ genius. The problem 
is, Allen’s grown lazy and sour. Almost every- 
thing he does these days cynically recycles 



themes he explored with greater depth and 
elegance in the past. 

It wasn't even that long ago that he made 
Match Point (2005), a drama likewise deal- 
ing with a woman on the verge and with 
class distinctions. That was subtle, masterful 
filmmaking. In Blue Jasmine, however, when 
the director revisits this territory, he settles 
for work that’s ramshackle and cartoonish. 
Though he's set the tale in the Bay Area, for 
example, everyone with the exception of 
Blanchett talks like they just walked off the 
set of ‘Jersey Shore.” 

Not much of consequence happens, ei- 
ther: Jasmine grows bitter and chugs Stoli 
like it’s Perrier. The drunker and more de- 


lusional she gets, the crueler she is to her 
hosts. At times she's nearly as contemptuous 
of these blue-collar caricatures as their cre- 
ator is. I can’t recall a picture in which Allen 
displayed less empathy for his characters. 

It’s like an episode of "The King of 
Queens" or “The Honeymooners,” only the 
schlubs never say anything funny — and the 
snob wouldn’t know it if they did, because 
she’s too busy flashing back to parties in the 
Hamptons and talking to herself. All I know 
is that Blue Jasmine is 98 minutes of mean- 
ingless tedium with delusions of cinematic 
significance. And all I can say is, wow. 

RICK KISONAK 


The World’s End ★★★★ 


REVIEWS 



T here are two types of moviegoers: 
Those who’ve been waiting for 
months to snap up tickets for The 
World's End, and those inclined to 
dismiss it as a shambling, British-accented 
clone of This Is the End, the apocalyptic com- 
edy that made its mark earlier this summer. 

The first group knows The World’s End is 
the latest from the team behind Shaun of the 
Dead and Hot Fuzz — director Edgar Wright 
and stars Simon Pegg and Nick Frost — and 
that they do genre spools right. Granted, it 
takes extensive exposure to the cliches of 
zombie flicks and buddy-cop movies to get 
all the jokes in their first two collaborations, 
but those jokes come so fast and furious that 
it doesn’t hurt to miss a few. 

More importantly, unlike most filmmak- 
ers in this niche genre (the Scary Movie fran- 
chise leaps to mind), cowriters Wright and 
Pegg craft parodies that work as stories on 
their own terms. In Shaun, for instance, the 
title character’s battles with zombies are but 
a backdrop for his tougher struggle to trans- 
form himself from an overgrown adolescent 
pub lout into an adult. 

In The World’s End, Pegg plays a charac- 
ter who lost that struggle decades ago. We 
meet fortysomething Gary King in a sup- 
port group reminiscing about his glory days, 
when he and his four teenage best buds fell 


just short of completing an epic pub crawl 
in their sleepy hometown. (The World’s End 
is the I2th pub they never reached.) "I knew 
life could never get better than that, and it 
never did," Gary proclaims, oblivious to the 
shock and pity his confession elicits. 

Childlike to the point of sociopathy, Gary 
still dreams of reassembling his Wolf Pack 
and conquering the Golden Mile, one pint 
at a time. If that means telling a despicable 
lie to his friend Andy (Frost), who is now a 


responsible adult and a teetotaler, so be it. 
Fueled by their fearless leader's delusions, 
these five middle-aged guys will reach the 
World's End — in more senses than one. 

The World's End begins like a darker riff 
on The Hangover, with Pegg as a less cud- 
dly version of Zach Galifianakis’ Alan; Frost 
as his implacable, antifun antagonist; Ed- 
die Marsan in the twitchy Ed Helms part; 
and Martin Freeman and Paddy Considine 
os their comparatively normal friends. The 


conceit quickly evolves beyond that, though, 
until a left turn into sci-fi B -movie territory. 
Suffice it to say that, like The Cabin in the 
Woods, Wright’s film pursues the absurdity 
to its logical conclusion — and doesn’t skimp 
on action sequences along the way. 

Wright stakes out well-trodden satiri- 
cal ground here, and the results don’t feel 
as fresh as Shaun of the Dead did, nor the 
supporting characters as well delineated as 
those of that film. But for fans of fast-paced, 
highly verbal comedy. The World’s End is 
worth it for a certain suave actor in a clas- 
sic cameo, and for the ongoing banter among 
the five mismatched musketeers. The movie 
teems with acerbic quotables that are des- 
tined to be heard in dorm rooms — and, of 
course, on the internet — for years to come. 

Pegg s performance tests audiences’ loy- 
alty to the comedy trope of the lovable man- 
child: Gary is clearly a dangerous fool. Yet it’s 
hard not to soften toward him as he stands 
up against the “Starbucking” of modern pubs 
and proudly declares his right to be a screw- 
up with dated tastes, lager on his breath and 
prominent crow's feet. Let’s hope this crew 
from the UK continues to stand up against 
the Starbucking of movies. 

MARGOT HARRISON 









NEW IN THEATERS 

CLOSED CIRCUIT: Eric Sana and Rebecca Hall play 


John (Boy A) Crowley directed. (95 min. R. Roxy) 
GETAWAY: A former race-car driver (Ethan Hawke) 


unrelated to the 1972 5am Peckinpah flick of the 

ONE DIRECTION: THIS IS US: Director Morgan 

Majestic. Palace) 



NOW PLAYING 

2 GUNS***: Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 

Kormakur. With Paula Patton and Bill Paxton. (109 


Sally Hawkins star in Woody Allen's latest drama, 
back together. (98 min. PG-13) 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
*** = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 



THE CONJURING*: Vera Farmiga plays a paranor- 


directed. With the voices of Kristen Wlig. Miranda 
ELYSIUM ***. Matt Damon plays — who else? 

and Sharlto Copley. (109 min. R) 

Stern directed. (127 min, PG-13) 

KICK-ASS 2**: A teen who attempts to fight 

the comic-based 2010 action comedy. With Chloe 


LEE DANIELS' Ti 

THE MORTAL INSTRUMENTS: 


Harald (The Karate Kid) Zwart directed. (130 min, 


director Robert (The Ugfy Truth ) Luketic. Liam 


directed. (105 min, PG) 

(92 min, PG) 

Mays. Raja Gosnell directed. (104 min. PG) 



1 3 West Center St„ Winooski 
Mon-Sat 1 1 am- 1 Opm 
Sundey 4pm-9pm 


802 - 655-2423 
I’J www.papa-franks.com j. 


call 863-TOGO for delivery 



witk a Livejazz Trio and Original Big Band Singer 
Reception and Film Screening 

6AT,dEPEBERH” 5;30- 9:00pm 
The Elley Long Music Center ot Soint Michaels College 
Limited Capacity Buy Tickets Now! 
www.mercyconnections.org/gib 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




movies 


sHowtimes 

(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. TIMES SUBJECT T 






MOVIE CUPS = 


THE SPECTACULAR NOW****: A high school 


THE WAY. WAY BACK****: A 14-year-old loser 

Rob Corddry. (103 min, PG-13| 

WE RE THE MILLERS**: Jason Sudelkis plays 

Emma Roberts and Will Poulter. (112 min. R) 

and Day) Mangold directed. (136 min, PG-13) 

THE WORLD'S END**** The team behind Shaun 


flick from director Adam (V/H/S) Wingard. With 


NEW ON VIDEO 

AMOUR***** Jean-Louis Trintlgnant plays an 


Haneke. With Isabelle Huppert. (127 min. PG-13) 
EPIC**l/2 A teenager finds herself fighting a 

Knowles. Chris Wedge directed. (103 min. PG) 

THE GREAT GATSBY*** Leonardo DiCaprio plays 

Carey Mulligan also star. (142 min. PG-13) 

PAIN & GAIN **1/2 In the latest action-comedy 

With Rebel Wilson and Anthony Mackie. (129 min. 
R) 

SCARY MOVIE 5*This year. Hollywood In its 

Malcolm D. Lee directed. (85 min, PG-13) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


m 



Antiviral 


This week in movies you missed: Writer- 
director Brandon Cronenberg, son of David, 
demonstrates the apple doesn't fall far from 
the tree with this high-concept science- 
fiction indie. 


magine if celebrity culture really 
got out of control, and you have the 
world of Antiviral. Syd March (Caleb 
Landry Jones) works at the tony Lucas 
Clinic, where ordinary people come to 
have themselves injected with celebrity 
diseases. Do you worship Beyonce? Now 
you can suffer through a flu virus taken 
straight from her body! And pay for the 
privilege! 

Actually, all the celebrities featured 
in the film are fictional. The clinic has 
an exclusive arrangement with blonde 
bombshell Hannah Geist (Sarah Gadon), 
who is so idolized that consumers also 
clamor for steaks grown from her muscle 
cells. (And, yes, they eat them. The film's 
celebrity butcher shop is worth seeing.) ... 


tifculture 

^^■^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Movies You Missed. Check out the Live Culture blog 


Office printing just got greener 

INTRODUCING THE WORLD’S FIRST ERASABLE ECO-PRINTER! 



Re-use copy paper 
up to five times. 



Reduce company 
paper costs. 

Built using bio-based 
plastics. 

Lower ecological 
footprint. 

TOSHIBA 


AVAILABLE IN VERMONT EXCLUSIVELY FROM. 


I * f Office Systems Of Vermont 

www.osvcopiers.com / 1-800-501-8856 



Fitness and fun in 
a developmental 
appropriate ^ 
structured . 
environment that 
promotes wellness 
and healthy living. 
Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement, 
foreign language, 
music and much 


KIDS & FITNESS PRESCHOOL 

Esse* 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Williston 1 864-5351 


alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.25), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 


HI 

IfeSS^ 

i[pl? 

tfllAINS 






JEN SORENSEN 




g CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.'* 







NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Antoine Jennings covered his head 
with a Chicago Bulls cap and a skin- 
tight black skullcap while robbing 
three suburban Chicago banks of 
$4500, but then he posted photos of 
himself wearing the caps on Facebook, 
using his real name. FBI agents 
matched the photos to security camera 
footage of the heists and arrested 
Jennings, who pleaded guilty. 

(Chicago Sun-Times) 

Last Wish 

After Scott E. Entsminger, 55, died 
in Columbus, Ohio, the death notice 
included his request that six Cleveland 
football players serve as pallbearers 
to lower him into his grave “so the 
Browns can let him down one last 
time." (Columbus Dispatch) 

Little Things Mean a Lot 

Geronimo Narciso, 37, fired two 
shots in the air in Pangasinan, in the 
Philippines, and was tucking his gun 
into his waistband when it fired again, 
according to ABS-CBN News, and 
accidentally shot off his penis. Earlier 
this year, the Trinidad and Tobago 
Guardian reported that a security 
guard accidentally shot off his penis. 
He survived, only to be charged with 
illegally possessing the weapon. 
(Huffington Post) 


What Were We Thinking? 

After the New York Mets asked the 
American Indian Community House 
to help organize a Native American 
Heritage Day at the ballpark, the 
nonprofit group bought a block 
of 500 tickets and was invited to 
stage pregame festivities, including 
traditional singing and dancing, 
outside Citi Field. The Mets also 
agreed to print 500 T-shirts for 
the occasion and broadcast two 
public-service announcements for 
the group on the stadium’s video 
boards. Then Mets officials noticed 
the game was scheduled for July 25 
against the Atlanta Braves. Concerned 
that the Braves, known for their 
fans’ tomahawk-chop cheer, might 
interpret the event as a protest over 
the team name, the Mets notified 
the AICH that there would be no 
public-service announcements and no 
pregame festivities. “This whole thing 
wasn't even our idea,” AICH deputy 
director Kevin Tarrant said after the 
group canceled its participation and 
requested a refund for the 500 tickets. 
“But it just feels like we’re being 
marginalized again within our own 
community.’’ (New York Times) 

Odd Accidents 

Police said the driver of a Ford Taurus 
that crashed into a sport utility vehicle 
in Crestwood, 111., killing front-seat 
passenger Linda Shattuck, lost control 


of the vehicle after a cellphone 
charging cord became entangled with 
the steering wheel. (Chicago Sun- 
Times) 

Criminal Cuisine 

Sheriff’s deputies who arrested Rick 
Frederick, 22, for resisting arrest for 
drunk driving and 11 other violations in 
LaSalle County, 111., reported that while 
sitting in the patrol car, Frederick 
started eating the molding around the 
door. The deputies added criminal 
damage to government property to the 
other charges. (Associated Press) 

Niekel-and-Dime Crime 

Investigators who noticed a surge in 
collections after Buffalo, N.Y., switched 
from parking meters to computerized 
pay stations accused parking-meter 
mechanic James Bagarozzo, 58, of 
stealing $210,000 over an eight-year 
span, all in quarters. Prosecutors said 
Bagarozzo, who blamed a gambling 
addiction and Crohn’s disease for his 
actions, regularly took coins from 70 
to 75 meters a day, rolled them and 
exchanged the $10 rolls for cash at 
various banks. In the year following 
Bagarozzo's arrest and that of a former 
coworker accused of stealing $15,000 
in quarters, parking commissioner 
Kevin Heifer said parking-meter 
revenue increased by more than 
$500,000. (Associated Press) 


Wanna-Be of the Week 

Firefighters arriving at a library fire 
in Brooksville, Fla., noticed a man on 
the scene wearing firefighting gear. 
When asked for an explanation, the 
man, identified as Joseph Michael 
Brannen, 18, said he bought the gear 
on eBay, heard the call about the fire 
on his scanner and showed up hoping 
to help fight the blaze. After farther 
questioning, Brannen admitted setting 
the fire, which caused more than 
$500,000 in damage. (South Florida 
Sun-Sentinel) 

Update: See No Evil 

Following the release of pictures taken 
after the July 6 Asiana Airlines crash 
in San Francisco showing a fire truck 
running over and killing a 16-year-old 
survivor who'd been thrown clear of 
the crash, the city fire department 
explicitly banned helmet-mounted 
devices that record emergency scenes, 
such as the one worn by a firefighter 
that showed how Ye Meng Yuan 
died. “The privacy of the individual 
is paramount,” Chief Joanna Hayes- 
White insisted, but Anthony Tarricone, 
attorney for the victim’s family, 
questioned the decision and its timing, 
asking, “Why would anybody not want 
to know the truth?" (Associated Press) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 
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can focus on is to ensure that the 
balances are righteous right from 
the start. 


ARIES (March 21-Aprill9): You seem primed 
to act like a ram, the astrological creature as- 
sociated with your sign. I swear you have that 
look in your eyes: the steely gaze that tells me 
you're about to take a very direct approach to 
smashing the obstacles in your way. I confess 
that I have not always approved of such be- 
havior. In the past you have sometimes done 
more damage to yourself than to the obstruc- 
tion you're trying to remove. But this is one 
time when the head-first approach might 
work. There is indeed evidence that the job 
at hand requires a battering ram. What does 
your intuition tell you? 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): My vision of 
you in the coming week involves you being 
more instinctual and natural and primal 
than usual. I have a picture in my mind of you 
climbing trees and rolling in the grass and 
holding bugs in your hands and letting the 
wind mess up your hair. You're gazing up at 
the sky a lot and you’re doing spontaneous 

cause it feels good, and you're serenading the 
sun and clouds and hills with your favorite 
songs. I see you eating food with your fingers 
and touching things you've never touched. I 
hear you speaking wild truths you've bottled 
up for months. As for sex? I think you know 


bliss. Even a bowl of oatmeal contains the es- 
sence of the Creator: to eat it is to receive an 
ecstatic blessing. But those of us who aren't 
mystic poets are not necessarily attuned to 


LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): The Japanese word 
s enzuri refers to a sexual act of self-love 
performed by a man. Its literal meaning is 'a 
hundred rubs." The corresponding term for 


receptive to thi 
offerings. To the mystic poets, we are like 
sponges floating in the ocean but trying very 
hard not to get wet. Don't do that this week 
Scorpio. Be like a sponge floating in the ocean 
and allowing yourself to get totally soaked. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): James 
Caan is a wel l-known actor who has appeared 
in more than 80 movies, including notables 
like The Godfather, A Bridge Too Far and Elf, 
But he has also turned down major roles in 
a series of blockbusters: Star Wars, Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind, One Flew Over 
the CuckooS Nest, Kramer vs. Kramer, Blade 
Runner and Apocalypse Now. I present his 


playing, but that's not an absolute necessity. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "This suspense 
is terrible. I hope it will last." So says a char- 
acter in Oscar Wilde's play The Importance of 
Being Earnest. I could envision you speaking 
1. Plain old drama 
■ direction of passionate 


High 




and entertaining stories might erupt. Soon 
you could find yourself feeling tingly all over, 
and that might be so oddly pleasant that you 
don't want it to end. With the right attitude — 
that is. a willingness to steep yourself in the 
lyrical ambiguity — your soul could feed off 
the educational suspense for quite a while. 


B BREZSNY’S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


JOIN THE FIGHT 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE AGAINST WATER-BORNE DISEASE. 

O We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 


« Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 in compensation. 


VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

FOR MORE INFO. VISIT UVMVTC.COM. 

CALL 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 



Gaining Financial Control 
of Your Divorce 

How do you know whether your divorce settlement 
will lead toward financial freedom or financial ruin 
down the road? Join us for a workshop on 9/10 
at 5:30pm so we can show you how to help avoid 
some common financial mistakes people make 
during the divorce process. 

Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA'" 

861-7988 | JoannThibault.com 
354 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMfflS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEN tobi^WSMEN 

ITS HOT IN HERE 

NEW TO TOWN 

MAKE ME LAUGH 

and ideally us. LiberatedWife. 31. Cl 




SWEET. SILLY. DOWN TO EARTH 

W51VEM <* y,y MEN 

SINGLE. FUN. EXCITING 
I just had a little boy in April and 

ANGEL W/ WINGS AND A HORN 

SWF, brown hair, hazel eyes. 57. full- 


CREATIVE. COLORFUL. CURIOUS. 
THOUGHTFUL EXPLORER 


FUNNY, SINCERE 


things. I love lire and family. I enjoy 

that wants to meet me. Deel952. 61 


RELAXED. FUNNY AND WAITING 

someone. WishruLthinkingl. 35 Cl 

HONEST, SEXY. EDUCATION. 
ENVIRONMENT. DISCOVERY 

to live every day to the fullest Would 


OVERLEY NICE. CARING 

CARING. REAL. FRIENDLY. SEXY. 
LUSCIOUS 




REALLUV 


CHRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 




FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren't we all? Anbl40. 27. Cl 
GOOD-HEARTED WOMAN 

I LOVE TO LAUGH 


ROMANTIC. HONEST. LOVING 


MEN , . , ; , W5ME1M 

DONT TEASE ME. BRO! 


OPERA LOVER 

•n. bigbear52, 52, Cl 


MY CIPHER KEEPS MOVING 


22. Cl 






LIVING LIFE TO ITS FULLEST 

me live lire to the ruilest I enjoy 



SARCASTIC. PLAYFUL, AFFECTIONATE 

Looking for someone who wants to have fun but isn't looking to 
mess around. I'm playful, sexual and sassy. Love going out or 
staying home curled up. Look me up. BrghtEyes84, 28. Women 
seeking Men. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... Dedication: I 
want someone who wants to spend time with me. Not all of it but 
more than once a week Affection: I'm a very affectionate person. 

I need to be touched and feel cared for. Confidence: I'm not a 
first-move kind of girl so I need someone who likes taking charge. 

I love feeling wanted. 


IT ALL SOUNDS TOO CORNY 


LIVE. LAUGH AND WINE 


KIND, BIG HEART. GOOD LISTENER 


MEN y , ; y MEN 

NOTHING VENTURED. NOTHING 
GAINED! 




a 


Bl HORNY HARD 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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mi 
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istress 

maeve 



I've never considered myself to have a breast fetish, 
but I’ve discovered that I love suckling on my wife's 
breasts. It's more than just a little foreplay: it's often 
more like simulated breast-feeding. The context of 
the suckling is often, though not always, sexual, and 
the experience is powerful. I love it, and she is more 
than happy to oblige, but I have concerns about its 
effect on our relationship. Outside of this activity, 
we have a well-balanced relationship — but I know 
how I feel sucking on her breasts, and know she 
experiences similar feelings, though from the other 
perspective. Can we incorporate such a behavior into 
a balanced adult relationship? 



Sucker 


'Deo/i SackeA, 

You are not alone in your appetite for simulated 
breast-feeding. For some men (and women) the act 
of suckling brings them back to the halcyon days 
of childhood when breasts provided all the comfort 
and sustenance needed to thrive. As an adult living 
in a harsh world of sharp edges and cold realities, 
your wife's round, warm breasts act as the ultimate 
pacifier. As long as she’s cool with playing wet nurse, 
why not indulge? 

You aren't specific in your letter, but it sounds 
like you’re worried that playing the role of "suckling 
man-child" is going to throw off your healthy power 
balance by making you appear small, weak and 
needy. It's a catch-22 because that power imbalance 
— being vulnerable in your wife's arms while she 
takes care of you — is precisely what's so titillating. 

As mature, consenting adults, you can 
incorporate most any sexual behavior into 
a balanced relationship — but it will require 
communication. Share your concerns with your wife. 
Let her know that while you love latching on to her 
bosom, you're worried that it will adversely affect 
your dynamic. You may find that she relishes the 
opportunity to take care of you but still looks to you 
to be her big, hulking man who opens pickle jars 
and takes out the trash. Having a "healthy, balanced 
relationship" doesn't necessarily mean equality 
in the bedroom — sometimes a shift toward the 
dominant/submissive dynamic is exactly what a 
relationship needs to find its symmetry. 


J\lou 


* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


XPLORER AT THE BOBCAT 

Cafe. You: Man. Me: Woman. S911560 
YOUR GIRL ON THE SIDE 

Morrisville. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911557 
WILUSTON HANNAFORD. BROWN-EYED GIRL 

When: Friday, August 23. 2013. Where: Williston 
Hannaford. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911556 

AN INSULT IN PASSING 

you know as well as I do that your ’joke" was 

Winooski Ave. You: Man. Me: Man. 0911555 


HORSE MEAT? 

CUTE CYCLIST HEADING TO RIVERSIDE 

Thursday. August 22, 2013. Where: Hyde and 
Willard streets. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911552 

I SEE YOUR BEAUTY EVERYDAY 

OMG! Your curly hair, the sunglasses and 

you did ©. Coffee? Dinner? When: Tuesday, 
August 20. 2013. Where: Near Kerry's on 
St. Paul. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911551 

HOLLYWOOD. DID YOU SMILE TODAY? 

Spear Street. You: Man. Me: Woman. O911550 
GOOD SAMARITAN AT BLACK CROWES. 8/17 

BTV waterfront. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911549 
BEAUTIFUL BLONDE ON HER BIKE 

Street. 11p.m. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911548 


iSPb v 


■ I W If you've been 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


THANKS FOR RETURNING PURPLE WALLET 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911525 


BROKEN ARM AT RECYCUNG CENTER 

Where: CSWD. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911545 
TREADMILL WALKER 

gym. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911544 
BLONDE BEAUTY AT RICHMOND MARKET 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911543 
AUSABLE CHASM. AUGUST 7TH 

Chasm. N.Y. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911542 


CITIZENS BANK 

Thanks for the water you got me. We talked 

Citizens Bank. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911547 


GOAT WRESTLER EXTRAORDINAIRE 

CUTE AS TWO BEAVERS 

Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911540 

August IS, 2013. Where: Granville Gulf. 

MAGNIFICENT MATTRESS MERCHANT 

Is ready. When: Thursday. August 15, 2013. Where: 
Wendeirs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911537 

BEAUTIFUL EL GATO SERVER 

Single? When: Thursday, August IS. 2013. Where: 
El Gato Cantina. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911535 


SOME WORDS OF WISDOM 

in town. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911533 
UNCOMMON GROUNDS 

sitting with my friend. You have dirty blond hair. 

Grounds. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911532 
ROMANTIC WITH A TENDER HEART 

Days personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911531 
STUNNING 

downtown. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911530 
BLONDE IN LIGHT/WHITE HOODIE 

Wednesday. August 14, 2013. Where: Main Street 
in Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911529 

3 PENNY DREAM 


Penny Taproom. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911528 
CREAMY AT THE 3P 

Penny Taproom. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911527 
SHARON. I THINK OF YOU 

Where: Maple St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911526 


LOOKING DAPPER IN ORANGE 

Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911523 
GIRL AT C+M 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911522 


Arts Festival. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911521 
RUNNER WITH NEON SHOES 

When: Monday. August 12. 2013. Where: South 
Union Street You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911520 

BLUE EYES AND DANCING BABY 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





THREE 

COLLEGE PASS 


SEVEN DAYS 


Mfins p f. o e ''‘ h ‘™ / . uvm 

Blunder hip-hop St. Michael’ 
Striebe dubstep UVM 


S IG N A L K ITC HEN S r ,on 


SITURDAY, SEPT. 21, 18+ 


9:30 doors 10 show $5 cover 

cash bar available w/photo id 


ys. sevendaysvt.com for inf 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGUR: J 


CHOOSE BET T E R 


CHOOSE LOCAL 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking 


696 Pine Street, Burlington soyobtv.c 


Goddard College 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 


Sept 6 

r 


Rachel Ries 

with LAURA CORTESE 

Friday, Sept. 6 at 8pm 


$12 Advanced 
$17 At the door 


_ tjodttara Conegi‘ 

Concerts 


S E PT 2 1 Psychology and Counseling 



Program Visiting Day 

Saturday, Sept. 21 at 10am 
FREE EVENT 





Sept 27 



Djeneba Seek 

Malian superstar with members of Barika 

Friday, Sept. 27 at 8pm 


$15 Advanced 
$20 At the door 


Concerts 


Oct 8 

A 


BFA in Creative Writing Program presents: 

Cornelius Eady Poetry Reading 



Tuesday, Oct. 8 at 7:30pm 

FREE 


www.goddard.edu/events 








Market and Cafe 


BUTTERFLY BAKERY 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


RIVERBERRY FARM 
Fairfax, Vermont 


The idyllic riverside 
hamlet of Fairfax is made 
all the more pastoral by 
the 50-some odd acres of 

Riverberry Farm. Owner-operators David Marchant and 
Jane Sorenson, along with their two kids and a slew of 
seasonal employees, preside over the lush, all-organic 
farmland and provide us with beautiful berries, select 
small fruits, and an abundance of fresh local veggies! 


Monpelier, Vermont 


Claire Fitts is the witty, well-educated owner/operator of 
Montpelier's charming Butterfly Bakery. At age 14, she 
started removing refined sugar from her recipes; 
nowadays, she spends her days baking up a sustainable 
storm. Using local and organic flour, oats, maple syrup, and 
more, Claire whips up her glorious granolas... and cookies, 
and scones, and even creamy chocolate truffles! 






